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Editorial Comment 


THE TWENTy-FIFTH VOLUME OF THE JouRNAL OF NEGRO EpucaTION 


This issue marks the beginning of 
the twenty-fifth volume of the Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation. In view of 
this fact, I was motivated to go back to 
the first issue of Volume I and read 
the “Editorial Comment” in that 
number. The editorial was entitled, 
“Why a Journat or Necro Epuca- 
TION?” and pointed out the three-fold 
purpose of the JourNaL, and what ap- 
peared to us at that time to be the 
need for such a publication. 

The three-fold purpose of the Jour- 
NAL, as stated in that first issue was 
“first, to stimulate the collection, and 
facilitate the dissemination, of facts 
about the education of Negroes; sec- 
ond, to present discussions involving 
critical appraisals of the proposals and 
practices relating to the education of 
Negroes; and ¢hird, to stimulate and 
sponsor investigations of problems in- 
cident to the education of Negroes.” 

In justification of the need for a 
Journat with such an aim, it was 
pointed out in this first issue that this 
purpose was not being adequately 
achieved by any other organ. There 
was no specific machinery for collecting 
and disseminating facts about educa- 
tional activities among Negroes; the 
pressing need of continuous, critical 
appraisal of current and proposed 
theories and practices relating to the 


education of Negroes was not being 
met systematically; and no agency was 
active in the field which had as its 
purpose the stimulation and sponsor- 
ing of investigations of problems 
incident to the education of Negroes. 

How well the Journat has per- 
formed these functions and met these 
needs, of course, our readers can best 
determine for themselves. Perusal of 
the 24 volumes published to date, how- 
ever, will revea] that there is scarcely 
a single problem in this area which the 
Journat has not discussed; and it 
would be difficult to find a compre- 
hensive study or critical discussion of 
any problem in this area by other 
agencies which does not make reference 
to the JourNAL in some manner. In 
fact, if we can believe the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our “fan mail,” it 
would appear that the JourNnat has 
greatly surpassed our original expec- 
tations. And yet, no one is more 
conscious of its shortcomings than we 
are. 

THE JourNaL oF NEGRO EpucaTIon 
was launched at a very critical period 
in the development of the education of 
Negroes in this country. The out- 
standing problems involved the le- 
gally-enforced educational segregation 
of Negroes, in the area of their ma- 
jority residence; and the difficulties 
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which grew out of this anomalous 
situation. A perusal of the volumes of 
the JourNAL reveals in a most striking 
fashion the step-by-step attack made 
upon these problems, and the role 
which the JournaL or Necro Epu- 
caTIon has played in bringing about 
present changes. 

At the time the Journal was started 
there was an area legally-defined as 
Negro education. The U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision and decree outlawing 
publicly-supported segregated schools 
have raised the question in the minds 
of some of our readers as to whether 
our original purpose is still valid, and 
whether the name—Journal of Negro 
Education—is still appropriate. Before 
discussing these two specific questions, 
however, it might be well to point out 
in this connection that the JourRNAL 
is not unique in respect to the position 
in which it finds itself. 

The Supreme Court’s decision and 
decree have caused similar questions to 
be raised concerning other agencies and 
organizations which were originally 
established in the context of a policy 
of segregation. It is interesting to note 
that all of the Negro state colleges 
which formerly carried the phrase, 
“for Negroes,” have dropped this des- 
ignation in their listings in the U. S. 
Office of Education Directory of 
Higher Institutions for 1956. And yet, 
at least half of the presidents of erst- 
while Negro colleges, when queried by 
the American Council on Education, 
elected to be designated or did not 
object to having their colleges desig- 
nated in the American Council’s di- 
rectory, “American Universities and 
Colleges, 1956,” as “attended pre- 
dominantly by Negroes’. The Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, according to its 


letterhead still retains the phrase “‘for 
Negroes” and meets as a segregated 
organization, dedicated to its original 
purposes. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Education of Negroes 
will meet in Atlantic City in February 
to determine whether it can still serve 
a useful purpose and to decide upon 
the appropriateness of its name. The 
United Negro College Fund still re- 
tains its name and original purposes, 
although both of them are being ex- 
amined to determine whether any 
change should be made. And so the 
situation goes. 

This varied reaction is undoubtedly 
due to the very obvious dilemma in 
which policy-makers of erstwhile Ne- 
gro agencies and organizations find 
themselves. The Supreme Court has 
specifically outlawed racial segregation 
in publicly-supported educational en- 
terprises, and thus by implication 
raised a moral question, at least, 
about all segregated educational agen- 
cies. The continued existence of these 
erstwhile segregated Negro agencies 
and organizations might suggest to 
some that Negroes are not as inter- 
ested in desegregation as recent efforts 
would lead one to expect; or what is 
more likely it might suggest that the 
policy-makers of these agencies feel 
that there are good and valid reasons 
for this lag, because lack of imple- 
mentation of the Court’s decree over 
a wide area has left the situation in 
many places in status quo ante; thus 
leaving unsolved many of the problems 
and difficulties which gave rise to these 
agencies in the first place. 

This dilemma is made more acute 
by the realization of the fact that the 
transition from educational segregation 
to desegregation and integration can 
not be, and certainly will not be, ef- 
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fected overnight. By the same token, 
it is the conviction of some that 
abandonment of these erstwhile Negro 
agencies which have arisen because of 
racial segregation in education should 
not be expected to be accomplished 
overnight, either. The difficulty here, 
however, is due to the fact that no one 
or no group has yet developed any 
well-considered or definite criteria on 
the basis of which one can determine 
the continued need for such agencies, 
nor when or under what circumstances 
they should be abandoned, or if re- 
oriented, in what direction. 

In this connection it might be inter- 
esting and instructive to note briefly 
what other minority groups have done 
or are doing in a somewhat similar 
situation. A cursory examination re- 
veals some interesting facts. For ex- 
ample, despite the fact that Jews are 
more nearly integrated in the American 
social order than Negroes, Attwood! 
recently found that there are some 300 
national Jewish organizations in the 
United States today. What is equally 
important and even more pertinent 
here is the fact that the “Union List 
of Serials” contains upward of 300 
Jewish periodicals, over half of which 
are published in this country, and a 
surprising number of which have little 
or nothing to do with religion or cul- 
ture. Among other activities, Japanese- 
Americans publish the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Medical Journal. Women, despite 
their almost complete theoretical 
1 William Attwood, “The Position of the Jews 


in America Today.” Look, 19: 27-35, November 
29, 1955. 


equality with men in this country, 
maintain the American Association of 
University Women and publish the 
Journal of the A. A. U. W. and so on. 

It probably should be noted that 
there are or have been no minority 
groups in exactly the same position as 
Negroes. However, they are or have 
been sufficiently similarly situated so 
that their activities are suggestive. 
At least, comparison of the activities 
of such groups, whether their positions 
are or were 100 per cent analogous or 
not, emphasizes the fact that the prob- 
lem currently facing Negroes is not as 
simple as it seems to appear on the 
surface. 

It is not the purpose of these com- 
ments to suggest a solution to this 
problem, but rather to raise the ques- 
tion as to what criteria should be 
controlling in determining the con- 
tinued need or what should be the 
place of those segregated Negro agen- 
cies and instruments which have been 
developed because of racial segrega- 
tion in education. More specifically, 
we are inviting our readers to give us 
their reactions to the following ques- 
tions: Should the name of the JouRNAL 
or Necro Epvucation be changed? 
Why? Whether the name of the Jour- 
NAL is changed or not, is its threefold 
purpose still valid? Why? The Editorial 
Board who are seriously considering 
these questions themselves will be 
greatly aided by and thankful for any 
reactions which you may see fit to 
give. 


Cuar.es H. THompson 








Non-White Residential Dispersion and 
Desegregation in the District of Columbia" 


Georce B. NEssiItTtT 


Race Relations Specialist, Housing and Home Finance Agency 


The director of animportantnational 
intergroup relations agency recently 
noted a need for a “‘survey of the pro- 
cesses by which our nation’s capital 
has so rapidly changed its mores re- 
garding discrimination in many fields.” 

The point, of course, is well taken. 
It is a matter of common and prideful 
knowledge that Washington today is 
vastly more racially democratic than 
it was a short eight years ago. It was 
in 1947 that a presidential commission 
had described the capital city of the 
world’s foremost democracy as “...a 
graphic illustration of a failure of 
democracy.”! This conclusion resulted 
from such findings as that “In recent 
years the ‘separate and unequal’ 
pattern has been extended to areas 
where it had not previously existed” ; 
“racial segregation is rigid. It extends 
to ludicrous extremes”; and a Negro 
“must endure the countless daily 
humiliations that the system of segre- 
gation imposes upon the one-third of 
Washington that is Negro.” 

The remarkable extent and rapidity 
of desegregation advance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the symbolic and 
emulative potential thus afforded other 

* The views expressed herein are the writer’s 
and not necessarily those of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, in which he is employed 
as a race relations specialist. The writer wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of his associates in 
racial relations in the Agency, particularly that 
of Dr. B. T. McGraw, and also that provided by 
hoard and staff members of several of the local 
governmental agencies involved in this analysis. 


1To Secure These Rights, the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 1947. 


cities invite examination of what has 
happened there. The social scientist 
and the race relations practitioner, 
conscious that racial relations advance 
in any community is a product of a 
whole complex of factors and processes, 
are acutely aware of the needs for 
such study. For, on the one hand, 
Washington is characterized by certain 
highly special and unique factors 
affecting race relations such as its 
special character as the seat of the 
national government, the votelessness 
of its citizenry, the singular and com- 
plicated way in which it is governed, 
as a municipality, and, relatedly, its 
peculiar power structure. Moreover, 
within such a framework, it is well- 
known that a most important in- 
fluence—the highest public office in 
the land—has recently assumed a 
strong antisegregation posture with 
specific reference to the District of 
Columbia and has taken certain im- 
plementing actions in that direction. 
On the other hand, there may well 
obtain in the District of Columbia 
other important factors which are 
neither well known nor necessarily 
peculiar and indigenous to Washington 
but which are operating effectively to 
improve its race relations. The es- 
sential need is to know whether an 
event or series of events making for 
racial relations advance in Washing- 
ton amounts to “a case apart” or 
has transferable value. 

Within the above described context, 
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this paper will explore the increasing 
dispersion? of nonwhite residence in 
the District of Columbia for its pos- 
sibly facilitative effects on desegrega- 
tion® in public housing, public educa- 
tion, public recreation and certain 
other community facilities. 


DIsPERSION OF NONWHITE RESIDENCE 


That an extensive and continuing 
dispersion of nonwhite residence ob- 
tains in Washington is clear from a 
variety of sources.‘ 

There was considerable nonwhite 
expansion pressure in Washington in 
1940, following a decade which saw a 
42 per cent increase in nonwhite pop- 
ulation against only a 30 per cent in- 
crease in dwellings available for such 
occupancy. Meanwhile an appreciable 
volume of shelter was removed from 
nonwhite occupancy through clearance 
undertakings during the latter part of 
1940-50, a decade in which the non- 
white population rose 51 per cent. 

But the 51 per cent nonwhite pop- 
ulation increase in 1940-50 was out- 
stripped by a 56 per cent increase in 
nonwhite occupied dwellings, mainly 
occurring in existing housing variously 
located within a wide expanse of the 
city. Nonwhite occupied shelter in- 
creased by 26,000 dwellings of which 


* “Dispersion of nonwhite residence” refers to 
its progressive distribution over wider areas of 
the city and generally in variety of direction 
from established areas of nonwhite settlement. 
Within such dispersal diverse racial patterns of 
residence may obtain, ranging from blocks and 
groups of blocks occupied in racial intersper- 
sion and by relatively few nonwhites to those 
totally occupied by nonwhites. 

3 “Desegregation” refers simply to the removal 
of race restrictions, as distinguished from in- 
tegration, a more advanced process. 

4 This information is published in more detail 
as a section of the 1954 Report: Commission on 
Housing and Family Life, National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials, under the 
title “The Dispersal of Nonwhites in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Since 1940.” 


19,000 were owner-occupied, a 166 
per cent increase in such tenure. 

The Budget Office of the District of 

Columbia released a report in 19525 
containing several findings suggesting 
that, on a census tract basis, this racial 
transition in housing was not uni- 
versally a matter of progressive and 
wholesale outmigration of whites fol- 
lowed by a similar inmigration of 
nonwhites. The Budget Office found 
that: 

(1) “In 25 of the 39 tracts showing 
an increase of whites, the num- 
ber of nonwhites also increased.” 

(2) “Of the 68 tracts showing an 
increase of nonwhites, the num- 
ber of whites increased in 23.” 


A second bulk-finding disclosed that 
the majority of 1940-1950 transfers of 
residence from white to nonwhite oc- 
curred in predominantly white census 
tracts. From population figures pro- 
vided by the Budget Office, of a total 
11,360 dwellings® transferred from 
white to nonwhite use: 968 were in 
tracts 50 per cent or more nonwhite 
in 1940 and 4,375 in tracts becoming 
50 per cent or more nonwhite between 
1940 and 1950 but 6,0/7 were in tracts 
still 50 per cent or more white in 1950. 

Thirdly, the Budget Office found 
indications of some white absorption 
of dwellings previously occupied by 
nonwhites. In 14 tracts there were 
such transfers of housing for 1,263 
persons.’ 

In 1953, Berthold Brenner analyzed, 

5“Population Change and Governmental 
Planning in the District of Columbia,” Budget 
Office, District of Columbia Government. 

6 Dwelling figures derived by dividing the 
Rely Office’s figures on nonwhite population 
to whom housing was transferred from whites by 


the 1940 nonwhite household in the District, 
3.87 persons. 

7 Though much of the particular change took 
place incident to the Georgetown “restoration” 
program, not all of it occurred there. 
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for the Washington Housing Associa- 
tion, the racial occupancy in selected 
blocks containing a high percentage of 
dwellings occupied by both whites and 
nonwhites. Brenner’s findings and con- 
clusions were as follow: 


The number of blocks in Washington, 
D. C. in which 25%-75% of the inhabi- 
tants were nonwhite increased 56% be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. Of the 272 Blocks in 
which 25-75% of the inhabitants were non- 
white in 1940, 144 or 53% were still in this 
category in 1950, that is, ten years later. 
This seems to indicate that in blocks where 
there is a high percentage of both white and 
nonwhite inhabitants there has been a 
slightly greater tendency for the two groups 
to continue to live together than for them 
to displace each other. 


An extended examination of the 
1950 block statistics on the housing 
in the 144 blocks exhibiting a settling 
of racial interspersed residence sug- 
gests no unusual motivation or con- 
trols to produce such pattern and 
stability. The blocks appear in quality 
to include “high value”, deteriorating, 
and in-between.® 

The dwellings are in the central 
portion of the city for the most part 
but some are in blocks nearer the outer 
edges of the city in all directions. 

An additional bit of evidence dis- 
closing the conversion of apartment 
buildings from white to biracial use, 


8 Average monthly 1949 rents in 78 or over half 
the blocks were in the $40-49 and $50-59 
brackets, but in 15 blocks the average rents ran 
up to $100 and over and in 43 blocks fell in the 
$30-39 bracket. Correspondingly, the median 
average value of single-family dwellings in the 
blocks containing such structures was roughly 
$13,000, with the spread falling below $7,000 
and running as high as $26,000 and above. 

In some 40 blocks the per cent of dwellings 
without private bath or dilapidated was less than 
the 1950 city figure of 12.4%, although 27 of the 
blocks contained more such deficient dwellings 
than standard ones. Only in 53 of the blocks was 
more than ten per cent of the dwellings over- 
crowded. 


as revealed by a local public official 
in 1951, can be cited: 


There is one Negro Real Estate dealer in 
the city, who from all reports, manages more 
inter-racial housing than any other local 
dealer White or Negro. This Real Estate 
man presently manages ten (10) inter- 
racial apartment buildings ranging from 
three (3) to forty-four (44) dwelling units 
each, with a total of 142. The buildings are 
scattered throughout the Northwest and 
Northeast areas of the city in racially mixed 
residential areas occupied by middle income 
families. All of these buildings are owned by 
Negroes. Without exception, the buildings 
were formerly occupied by white families 
exclusively. Current rents ranged from 
$36.50 to $93.50 per month.” [Emphasis 
added] 


As the first sentence in the above 
excerpt suggests, a number of addi- 
tional apartment buildings are in 
racially open occupancy. 

Currently the dispersal of nonwhites 
continues nearing the District bound- 
aries at new points, the movement 
forming an irregular patten of thin 
scatterings, loose clusterings and spots 
of concentration, with here and there 
a block altogether unpenetrated. Ne- 
groes are offered properties located 
along both sides of 16th Street beyond 
Walter Reed Hospital and as far 
North as the 6600 blocks of 7th Street 
and Blair Road, near Maryland. In 
the Northeast the movement also 
reaches within several blocks of the 
Maryland line, off Rhode Island Ave- 
nue and across Bunker Hill Road on 
20th and 21st Streets.® 


®A map maintained by the District Rede- 
velopment Land Agency and depicting the re- 
settlement of families now being displaced from 
its Project B Area clearly indicates that these 
families, virtually all being Negro, are also ab- 
sorbing housing in good distribution within this 
pattern. As of June 30, 1955 500 families had 
been rehoused in private dwellings (as distin- 
guished from public low-rent housing projects) 
and 91 of those dwellings were located in North- 
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Within such an expanse of disper- 
sion, existing residential properties of 
virtually every type generally avail- 
able in the District are available to 
the nonwhite bidder. The familiar 
row house, in brick, can be 18 to 22 
feet in width; with 6 to 8 and occa- 
sionally 9 rooms; and new, but small 
room-sized, or older and spacious, 
with extra bath or powder room and 
finished sun porch or basement. Larger 
frame dwellings are offered but so also 
are colonial brick houses, small and 
large, and a few new ramblers. The 
asking price ranges from $13-14,000 
for the smaller row houses to a $17- 
23,000 spread for the larger and better 
located row and detached brick dwell- 
ings. A few of the latter, located near 
Crestwood, are listed at $25,000 to 
$45,000 and upward figures. 

Little or no overt manifestation of 
tension has accompanied the recent 
movement of nonwhites into new 
areas. “For sale” signs have occa- 
sionally “sprouted” with some thick- 
ness in blocks containing lower-priced 
row housing. But the signs generally 
come down and the listings thin out 
within a few days. Moreover, initial 
nonwhite possession in areas of more 
costly residences rarely provokes 
flurried offerings. In such sections, 
salesmen point out blocks in which 
the second nonwhite purchase followed 
the first by as much as two years. 
They identify other blocks still with a 
single Negro resident after a year of 
possession with no active offerings 
elsewhere in the block. 

Again, in the better residential sec- 
tions experiencing nonwhite entry 
several possibly significant occurrences 
are reported. “White” churches pro- 


west; 99 in Northeast, 181 in Southwest, and 129 
in Southeast Washington. 


ceed with the construction of new 
buildings subsequent to penetration. 
Still more relevant, perhaps, purchases 
of existing homes by whites have 
occasionally followed nonwhite pos- 
sessions. 


DESEGREGATION IN PuBLic Housine 


In February, 1951, when community 
groups were urging the National Cap- 
ital Housing Authority to adopt a 
nonsegregation policy, the newly ap- 
pointed and sole nonwhite member of 
the NCHA Board, presented before 
the Board his own carefully prepared 
statement in support of desegregation. 
That portion of the statement arguing 
the feasibility of the proposal point- 
edly emphasized the growing racial 
flexibility in private shelter: 


In all of our consideration of this question 
integration, the Authority should remember 
that we are living in 1951, not 1931, 1941 or 
even 1949.... 


A great deal of voluntary, interracial, 
private housing exists in Washington. I 
have made inquiry of a number of real es- 
tate dealers handling rental apartment 
property. One agent alone had over 600 
white tenants, most of whom lived in apart- 
ment houses with interracial occupancy. 
The addresses of these apartments indicate 
that they are located in the better sections 
of the city, as well as in sections where mid- 
dle income people live. ... Not one of these 
agents had a disagreeable situation to arise. 
...Some of the white tenants had moved 
out after having lived in apartments with 
Negro tenants for a period of time, some- 
times as long as three or four years. ... The 
cause was never for reason that they had 
Negro neighbors... 


It is also true that white owners of resi- 
dential property have ceased to move so 
rapidly out of blocks because a Negro family 
has purchased a house and moved in.!° 


10*Statement Regarding Racial Integration 
in Public Housing in Washington, D. C.”, by 
Col. Campbell C. Johnson, pages 14 and 15. 
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Indeed, the Authority’s first de- 
segregation decision, by resolution 
dated July 11, 1952, projected a 
limited desegregation “policy” based 
largely on the facility inherent in the 
racially flexible private housing pat- 
terns in the environs of three projects 
then in construction and to which 
projects the move to desegregation 
was confined. While the Authority’s 
policy statement stressed the avail- 
ability of community facilities to both 
racial groups, such facilities were not 
integrated at that time and it appears 
to have been the racially flexible 
private housing pattern that was 
viewed as the factor of primary in- 
fluence. The Authority’s “Annual Re- 
port for 1952” stated: “In each case 
the neighborhood’s prevailing pattern 
of occupancy in private housing was 
described and the location and type of 
community facilities for both races 
were specifically identified.” The offi- 
cial public statement on the new 
racial occupancy pattern for the three 
projects noted that “All are in neigh- 
borhoods which now contain both 
Negro and white residents and are 
located where schools, playground and 
other community facilities are avail- 
able to both races.”™ 

Following the Authority’s June 4, 
1953 adoption of a general policy of 
open occupancy, covering all of its 
existing and future projects, the ap- 
proach described above then became 
accepted and was employed as an 
operating technique. In its “Annual 
Report for 1954,” and under the 
heading “Operating Techniques,” 


11 This was in fact a racially separate availa- 
bility, particularly in the case of the schools and 

laygrounds. The integrated pattern intended 
the public housing projects was therefore to 
be achieved in the face of a segregated pattern in 
the other two public facilities. 


there is reproduced a letter to all 
tenants relating that: 


Since 1950...the Authority has been 
studying changes in our local customs and 
in the neighborhoods where our properties 
have been built. Many neighborhoods can 
now serve tenants of both races: further- 
more, private housing in these neighborhoods 
is occupied by families of both races. [Empha- 
sis added] 


A subsequent letter to all tenants 
more pointedly reveals the Authority’s 
reliance upon the desegregation fa- 
cility in following the racially flexible 
private housing pattern environing 
the project. Negatively, the letter re- 
lated that “putting the policy in effect 
would be delayed in some properties 
which are located in neighborhoods 
where public services have been pro- 
vided for one race only, and where the 
neighborhoods are occupied almost en- 
tirely by persons of one race.” (Em- 
phasis added) Positively, it advised, 
“We are beginning in neighborhoods 
where families of both races already 
are living and where there are public 
services (schools, playgrounds, etc.) 
for both races.” The letter went on to 
invite the tenants themselves to ad- 
judge the evident feasibility of the 
change, by adding, “If you look around 
your neighborhood, you will see that 
this is true.” 


DESEGREGATION IN 
Pusiic EpucatTion 


By early 1950 the District’s racially 
segregated school system was finding it 
extremely difficult to effect swiftly 
enough racial transition in the assign- 
ment of school buildings to accom- 
modate the transition occurring so 
rapidly in the neighborhoods. In Jan- 
uary of that year, the President of the 
Board of Education told the House 
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Subcommittee on District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations: “Our greatest 
trouble is, as Superintendent Corning 
said, the changing shifts of population 
under the dual system of schools in 
Washington is a community matter 
that transcends the authority of the 
Board of Education and the Super- 
intendent of Schools.” 

In May of 1951 the Superintendent 
supplied the Subcommittee with a 
report showing that ten elementary 
schools had been transferred from 
white to Negro use in the period July, 
1947 to February, 1951, and that one 
additional such transfer pended.” In 
March of 1952, he informed the Sub- 
committee that: “In the last 5 years 
there have been 15 buildings origi- 
nally designed for Division 1 (white) 
turned over to Division 2 (Negro) 
with a total capacity of 8,376 children 
in these 15 buildings.” ™ 

The most striking instance of rapid 
change in racial composition with 
resultant change in racial use of the 
neighborhood elementary school oc- 
curred in the River Terrace section. 
The 1951 appropriation had provided 
for construction of an eight-room 
school to serve white children living 
in the newly developed neighborhood 
of modest priced homes. Construction 
started in February 1951, with Negro 
penetration of the neighborhood al- 
ready in process. A year later when the 
school intended for white children was 


12 Hearings on District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions for 1951, Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 

263. 


p. 

18 Hearings on District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions for 1952, Subcommittee of the Committee 
co, Seprrnennn, House of Representatives 
p. 150. 

4 Hearings on District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions for 1953, Subcommittee of the Committee 
on, SOPPRTAEIN, House of Representatives, 

Wn 


p. 


ready for use, the Negro school popula- 
tion in the area was predominant, and 
hence the school opened to nonwhite 
instead of white students. 

An interesting suggestion of the 
relative ease with which school de- 
segregation might be achievable in the 
mixed neighborhood also took place at 
River Terrace, quite in advance of the 
District’s school desegregation pro- 
gram. Once it was clear that the school 
would go to Negroes, some of the 
white parents made known their desire, 
and some of the nonwhite parents 
their willingness, for children of both 
groups to attend the disputed school. 
White parents reacted similarly when 
the Kenilworth School was transferred 
from white to nonwhite use in Febru- 
ary of 1954, 

A recent analysis!’ of progress 
towards an integrated school system, 
in implementation of the Supreme 
Court decision in May, 1954, suggests 
that subject to the limited desegrega- 
tion steps" effected thus far, the con- 
siderable degree of interracial school 
attendance achieved largely results 
from the more flexible racial pattern 
which obtains in housing. The report 
provides a table!” showing that as of 
November 4, 1954 only 15 of the 
District’s 125 elementary schools were 
100 per cent Negro-attended and only 
10 were without Negro students. In 22 


% “The Right of Every Child,” Report by the 


Community Relations Program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, April 1955. 

16 While new school boundaries have been 
mapped, without regard to race, the new de- 
segregated zones are not to be fully enforced un- 
til present first graders finish sixth grade. Trans- 
fers in response to formal request, in relief of 
overcrowding or excessive travel, and the assign- 
ment of new pupils of all kinds to schools within 
the new, desegregated zones are the principal 
first steps that have been taken. 

17 “The Right of Every Child,” Report by the 
Community Relations Program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, April 1955, p. 6. 
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schools, the Negro attendance fell in a 
20 to 80 per cent range. The 74,000 
students attending mixed schools 
amounted to 70 per cent of the total 
school population. After noting that 
“More than 8,000 Negro pupils have 
entered schools which were formerly 
white” and that “all the highly mixed 
schools are formerly-white schools,” 
it explains: 


The extent of mixed classes, and the va- 
riety of pattern, are to be expected in Wash- 
ington. Negroes comprise more than a third 
of the total population and make up 60% 
of the school population. Less ghettoized than 
in most cities, they live in many parts of the 
city, often side-by-side with white neighbors. 
Opening school doors necessarily results in 
mixed classes. Indeed, the incompleteness of 
the first year program has acted as a curb 
on the degree of mixed attendance which 
might be expected. The population of a 
school does not yet fully reflect the composi- 
tion of the neighborhood it serves. [Empha- 
sis added]!* 


18Tbid, p. 7. Interestingly, the Community 
Relations staff of the American Friends Service 
Committee had expected such a result. In April 
1954, a month before the Bolling v. Sharpe 
decision, it had released an educational pamphlet 
on “Integration of Washington Schools.” The 
pamphlet presented a series of questions and 
answers on the subject. 

The foreword stressed in bold type as the first 
of four major factors making for democracy in 
Washington: Our Neighborhoods are becoming 
increasingly interracial. The eighth question and 
answer read: 


“Q. Will Washington schools remain segre- 
gated because of segregated housing 
patterns? 

“A, Looking at the city as a whole, we can 
expect to find wide variety in the com- 
position of various schools. When 
assignments are made on a purely 
residential basis, most high schools and 
a large number of elementary schools 
will be mixed. 

“In recent years, Washington’s neigh- 
borhoods have become increasingly in- 
terracial. There are now large areas, 

articularly in the central city, where 
coal white and Negro families live. 
Interracial neighborhoods now make 
up most of southwest Washington and 
large areas of the southeast and north- 
east (extending outward to the border 
of the city) and are increasing in the 


DESEGREGATION IN 
Pusiic RECREATION 


The District of Columbia Recreation 
Board met in special session at 7:00 
P.M. on May 18, 1954, the day after 
announcement of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in the public school cases, and 
adjourned fifteen minutes later after 
adopting a recommendation of its 
Transition Committee that the Board 
issue orders for immediate desegrega- 
tion of all its units. Readiness for 
such prompt and decisive action 
stemmed largely from a background of 
experience in administering what had 
become known as the Board’s “pro- 
gressive” desegregation policy under 
which thirty-six of the Board’s 114 
units had been classified as “open” 
by mid-1953.9 

In mid-1949, climaxing a long and 
bitter antisegregation campaign on 
the part of a number of citizen groups, 
the Board decided to permit after- 
school use of public school space, as- 
signed to it, on a nonsegregated basis. 
But at the same meeting the Board 
rejected a motion to end segregation 
on all playgrounds immediately, the 
central matter at issue, and instead 
adopted a policy, stated thusly: 


The board will make every possible and 
realistic effort toward the removal of racial 
segregation in public recreation in such se- 
quence and at such rate of progression as 


central northwest. This trend has been 
accelerated by integration of housing 
projects under the National Capital 
Housing Authority, in which establish- 
ment of an open occupancy policy is 
virtually complete. In these many 
mixed areas, schools will surely have 
mixed student bodies. 
“There are, of course, some residential 
areas which remain a// white or all 
Negro, and many where one race is a 
tiny minority. Schools in these areas 
will reflect the pattern of housing,” 

19 From the Board’s “Summer, 1953 Hours of 

Operation” Schedule. 
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may be consistent with the public interest, 
public order and effective administration. 


The Board’s permission for after- 
school use of public school space on a 
nonsegregated basis, in spite of the 
then racially dual character of the 
schools, thus made available meeting 
space for Negro and integrated civic 
and social groups in neighborhoods 
with only “‘white” schools and “white” 
recreational space within reasonable 
proximity. 

Evidence of the role of the racially 
mixed neighborhood in development 
of the “progressive”, or avowedly 
“oradualistic’”, desegregation policy 
just quoted was indirectly alluded to 
in a long explanatory statement to the 
press. As the Washington Post for 
July 15, 1949 related, the statement 
“hinted that additional playgrounds 
will be added to the nonsegregated 
list if the interracial experiment to be 
conducted this summer in two areas is 
successful.’ The “experiment” was 
conducted by community relations 
workers of the American Friends 
Service Committee at Rose Park in 
Southeast Washington and Garfield 
Park in Georgetown. It did succeed 
and provided for the Board both staff 
training and valuable experience in 
thoroughgoing, interracial playground 
activity. But it was the racially mixed 
neighborhood of private housing, in 
which was located each play area in- 
volved, that provided the white and 
nonwhite children so necessary for 
the experiment. The 1950 block sta- 
tistics showed 28 per cent of the dwell- 
ings in the four blocks immediately 
surrounding the Rose Park play area 
and 58 per cent of the housing in the 
blocks adjoining the Garfield Park 
facility to have been nonwhite oc- 
cupied. 


Indeed it was the physical presence of 
the nonwhite children on the playground, 
a fact occasioned by their residence in 
the new neighborhood, which customarily 
set in motion the Board’s procedures for 
facility-by-facility desegregation.” A 
staff member indicates that the prac- 
tice was to initiate review of the ques- 
tion after staff, Board members, or 
citizens groups advised of the presence 
of the new children at the playground 
or in the neighborhood.” 

A Board member and an official 
recall that in several instances, some 
of the white residents themselves, 
after they had observed the presence 
of nonwhite children in the neighbor- 
hood and their peaceful play with 
white children, asked that the play 
area by “‘opened.” This again resulted, 
of course, from the nonwhite residence 
in the neighborhood.” 


DESEGREGATION IN OTHER FACILITIES 


Evidence is available that freer 
racial patterns in private housing in 


20 Neither a schedule for the “progressive” 
desegregation nor a sequence of steps for its im- 
plementation appears to have been provided 
immediately. Two years after the policy an- 
nouncement, 29 organizations jointly issued a 
report charging that only 9 of 137 play areas had 
been integrated and offering the Board a six- 
point program for its proceeding “with greater 
dispatch and good will in removing racial 
segregation from play areas.” Washington Post, 
September 22, 1952. 

21 As the same official described the Recrea- 
tion Board’s typical procedure, after the initial 
notice there would take place; (1) staff study of 
the matter, with recommendation to the Board; 
(2) public hearing on the question; (3) review of 
the reports and hearing record by the Board’s 
Transition Committee; and (4) Board action. 

2A Board member who served throughout 
the period during which the progressive policy 
applied feels that in the early phase of its appli- 
cation desegregation came about more easily 
where Negro children persisted in their attempts 
to use the playgrounds. This member considers 
that Negro recognition of the fact that a racially 
dual recreation system was not required by law 
was a factor strengthening the natural tendency 
of the children to use public-provided and 
equipped play areas. 
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Washington neighborhoods tend also 
to loosen patterns in other than the 
public-provided community facilities 
covered thus far. 


In May of 1953, less than a hundred 
of 2,200 eating facilities in the city 
served Negroes. While this group con- 
sisted mainly of cafeterias, restaurants 
and lunch counters located in Govern- 
ment and _ institutional buildings, 
“downtown’’, and in ghettoized areas, 
a small but steadily increasing number 
of them were in neighborhoods re- 
ceiving an influx of nonwhite popula- 
tion. Thus, prior to the June 8 an- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against exclusion of Negroes in 
the Thompson Restaurant case, a list 
of “eating places which serve all well- 
behaved people” was widely circulated 
and included several drug stores and 
luncheon counters in the Columbia 
Heights, Petworth and Woodridge 
sections. After the decision was an- 
nounced, there were numerous reports 
of management-extended invitations 
to nonwhites to use the formerly 
forbidden facility in such neighbor- 
hoods. 


Several neighborhood movie houses 
such as the Sylvan and York in North- 
west, the Jewel in Southwest, and the 
Senator in Northeast Washington 
joined the “art” and legitimate thea- 
tres in desegregating months before 
the general open-door policy for movie 
houses was effected in the early wake 
of the Thompson Restaurant decision. 
These theatres were all located in areas 
of racial transition. Another movie 
house, the Carver, is reported always 
to have had a steady white patronage, 
though as the name implies, it was 
built and operated as a “colored” 
facility. Its location, with good access 
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to an area of long existent racial in- 
terspersion of residence in Anacostia, 
is perhaps part of the explanation. 


In 1950, all of the eight United 
Community Services-supported settle- 
ment or neighborhood houses were 
located in areas of increasing Negro 
population and, with one exception, 
centered in census tracts already pre- 
dominantly Negro. Yet none was in- 
tegrated, two serving Negroes and the 
other six working with whites only. 
Social work leadership in the city itself 
recognized that the failure of the settle- 
ment houses to adjust to this popula- 
tion change resulted in a measurable 
failure to meet the needs of the people 
in their neighborhoods—the basic pur- 
pose of the institution. Upon exami- 
nation it was found that neighborhood 
participation at five of the settlement 
houses fell below “‘the standard of 80% 
neighborhood participation believed 
reasonable for Washington.” In this 
indirect but fundamental fashion the 
increasing presence of nonwhites in 
the neighborhood helped to bring 
about a study of settlement houses, 
to provide indicia as to adequacy of 
their performance, and to cause recom- 
mendation for desegregation. Now 
each settlement house is engaged in 
desegregation efforts in which it uses 
the presence of the minority people in 
the neighborhood, white or nonwhite, 
to achieve the desegregation. It should 
also be noted that the overall desegre- 
gation program here is doubtless im- 
mensely facilitated by the common 
presence of nonwhites among the 
residents of each settlement house’s 
neighborhood. 


2 See: Settlements and Their Neighborhoods, 
United Community Services, Washington, D. C., 
June 1953. 
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SUMMARY 


In the wake of the Supreme Court’s 
historic rulings in the public school 
cases and as community leadership 
looks to the implementation of the 
decisions, it has become plain that in 
a segregated neighborhood the schools 
will also be segregated.2* Community 
leaders as well as social scientists and 
race relations workers now see in 
residential segregation a physical set- 
ting for the maintenance of racial 
separation, in fact and function, in all 
community facilities, however con- 
trary to law or other declared public 
policy. Consequently, there is an ur- 
gent need to examine the possible con- 
verse—the effects on the racial pattern 
in community facilities in those locali- 
ties in which a dispersion of nonwhite 
residence exists or is coming about. 
Washington is a fortunate choice 
among such localities because the de- 
segregation of its community facilities 
is taking place within neighborhoods 
of growingly loosened racial pattern. 

The desegregation experience re- 
counted here suggests that the more 
racially democratic patterns of resi- 
dence attained in Washington have 
provided the physical setting and a 
socio-psychological atmosphere within 
which it has been possible to achieve 
and implement desegregation policy 
more easily and with better results 

24 However, this is not to say that in the 
segregated neighborhood desegregated schools 
in actuality, or desegregated schooling for its 
children, cannot be achieved. The Supreme 
Court in its second or implementation decision 
stated the likely necessity for “elimination of a 
variety of obstacles.”’ If the segregated neighbor- 
hood cannot be readily “eliminated” as an ob- 
stacle, the pattern it presents is certainly not to 

followed but avoided. This avoidance can be 
effected by such steps as: drawing boundaries 
for attendance areas and school districts which 
break monoracial neighborhood lines, the trans- 


portation of students across such lines, and the 
redetermination of uses in existing facilities. 


than would otherwise have obtained. 
First, in the public low-rent housing 
field especially, the loosening racial 
patterns in the neighborhoods seem 
to have helped in establishment of de- 
segregation policy. In several of such 
neighborhoods also white parents dis- 
played a willingness to accept mixed 
schools, thus providing an important 
advance index of desegregation feasi- 
bility. Secondly, among the restau- 
rants and theatres there were a few 
which, in response to changing racial 
pattern of residence in the neighbor- 
hoods, desegregated in advance of the 
decision for desegregation community- 
wide. Third, with respect to each type 
of community facility examined, the 
racially flexible pattern in private 
housing was helpful in carrying out 
desegregation policy. In the latter con- 
nection, the neighborhood of racially- 
mixed private housing was specifically 
used to illustrate desegregation feasi- 
bility for public housing in the same 
neighborhood; as the locale for pilot 
and first desegregation efforts, and as 
the catalyst and climate-maker for 
application of “‘progressive” desegre- 
gation, area by area, in the case of 
public recreation. 

Several impressions as to the socio- 
psychological processes operating in 
the experience recounted may be 
offered. When the nonwhites are resi- 
dents of the neighborhood and within 
reach of the desegregated facility, the 
challenge of the new policy is more 
real and the testing can take place 
readily and naturally. The new or 
reafirmed principle is provided a 
repeated occasion and a familiar sit- 
uation for an acting out. Many of the 
players themselves may be already 
acquainted. Finally, where the dis- 
persion of nonwhite residence extends 
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to many or most neighborhoods in the 
city, the problem of implementing the 
desegregation becomes common 
throughout the city. The new stand- 
ard of racial behavior receives the 
support of a new orthodoxy instead of 
bearing the onus of departure from 
the old. Advance in one neighborhood 
is stimulated and reinforced by suc- 
cessful action in a number of others. 

Whether or not facilitative factors 
unique to the District of Columbia 


are primarily responsible for its rapid 
and remarkable desegregation ad- 
vance, the extensive dispersion of 
nonwhite residence has been a major 
contributive factor to that advance. 
The Washington experience suggests 
that a better dispersion of nonwhite 
residence not only makes for more 
democratic housing opportunity but 
provides a structure perhaps essential 
for effective desegregation generally 
in the use of community facilities. 














Some Contributions of Negroes to Welfare 
Services, 1865—1900* 
InaBEL Burns Linpsay 


Dean, School of Social Work, Howard University 


The latter half of the Nineteenth 
century was one of marked activity in 
the establishment of welfare services. 
With the economic, social and political 
upheaval of the Civil War, substan- 
tial humanitarian effort was focused 
upon the newly freed slaves. The 
question naturally arises as to whether 
the freedmen were merely beneficiaries 
of the extensive philanthropy avail- 
able or whether, motivated by a desire 
to demonstrate full capacity for 
citizenship, they were able to con- 
tribute, albeit in small measure, to 
the establishment of welfare services, 
especially for the benefit of their own 
kind. 

Little attention has been given in 
historical studies to the development 
of welfare services, and studies of the 
Negro in America have followed the 
usual pattern of relegating considera- 
tion of welfare services to the histori- 
cally unimportant. There is, however, 
scattered and fragmentary evidence 
indicative of the deep concern of 
Negroes for the disadvantaged of their 
group. This material for the most 
part is buried in old newspapers, diaries 
of participants, manuscripts and pub- 
lished records of the early benevolent 
associations, government records, par- 
ticularly reports of the Freedmen’s 


* Adapted from A Study of “The Participa- 
tion of Negroes in the Establishment of Welfare 
Services: 1865-1900” submitted to the faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh School of Social 
Work, January 1952, in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree, D.S.W. 
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Bureau and congressional documents, 
as well as autobiographies, personal 
histories, correspondence and reports 
of various organizations undertaking 
welfare programs for former slaves and 
other needy persons. 

The District of Columbia and the 
adjacent states were the scene of many 
of these activities, although there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that 
Negroes shared responsibly in the 
establishment and operation of welfare 
services throughout the country. It is 
understandable that a significant part 
of the mass movement of the newly- 
freed slaves was in the direction of the 
nation’s capital. Here was the seat of 
the government from which stemmed 
the legislation in their behalf; here 
was the symbol of the democracy, the 
full citizenship which they so joyfully 
had anticipated; and further Wash- 
ington had been one of the centers to 
which were sent those escaped slaves 
and refugees who constituted the 
“contrabands of war.” 

Analysis of the incomplete data 
available suggests that between 1865 
and 1900, at a time when philanthropy 
was beginning to assume orderliness 
and system, and to grope for the 
scientific method later to characterize 
modern social services, Negroes were 
increasingly participating in benev- 
olent activities, especially those de- 
signed to help the race. During the 
eight or ten years following emanci- 
pation in 1865, Negroes occupied 
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primarily subsidiary réles, lending 
their assistance to benevolent efforts 
directed by whites in the benevolent 
societies and the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
As these agencies went out of existence 
or turned their energies elsewhere, 
the Negro Church became the focal 
point of leadership, and thus Negroes 
themselves supplied direction and 
guidance. Finally, in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, with welfare 
services growing in importance, 
Negroes continued in leadership but 
usually under independent auspices. 
While characteristic patterns were 
clearly evident for each period, there 
were also exceptions and overlappings. 


THE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS 


In the vanguard of agencies offering 
aid to the newly-freed slaves were in- 
numerable missionary organizations, 
many of whose philanthropic members 
had previously devoted their talents 
to the anti-slavery cause. When their 
ambition of emancipation was realized, 
they turned their energies toward 
christianizing and educating the freed- 
men. Few, with the notable exception 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, had adequate organization and 
structure, but all had clearly defined 
objectives. In addition to the religious 
and educational, there were relief of 
destitution and support of all measures 
and institutions which aimed to “help 
the colored man’’.! All stressed the 
dual responsibility for social services 
along with teaching.’ 

The records of these societies, while 


1 Julius H. Parmalee, ““Freedmen’s Aid Socie- 
ties, 1861-1871’, Bulletin #38 (1916) Negro 
Education (Vol. I) prepared under the direction 
of Thomas Jesse Jones. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1917) pp. 268-295, passim. 

2 American Missionary, 10: 152, July 1866. See, 
also, Parmalee, op. cit., p. 286. 


seldom identifying individual Negroes, 
uniformly reveal participation by Ne- 
groes as a group, to the extent of their 
limited resources. It is possible to 
identify Negroes as _ contributors 
through racial designations of their 
churches, clubs or patriotic organiza- 
tions. Moreover, in a summary of its 
activities over a five year period, the 
American Missionary Association cred- 
ited their efforts as follows: 


That these schools were appreciated and 
had an encouraging effect, is evident from 
the fact that the Freedmen have, out of 
their poverty, contributed ...$7,756 in 
1866-7, $13,056 in 1867-8, and $21,500 in 
1868-9... .8 


There is evidence, too, that the 
social services of the white mission- 
aries and teachers were aided by the 
Negroes in other than financial con- 
tributions. One of these teachers, 
writing from Charleston in 1867, 
explained that 


...a place...out of the city, in which I 
have become interested... illustrates the 
great need... for more teachers. Father 
Haynes, a colored man...is the friend, 
counsellor and leader of the people. . . all of 
whom... he seems to regard as children of 
his flock. Having some years ago obtained 
his freedom ... he has since obtained a little 
property. He gave the people land and ad- 
vanced money sufficient to build a rough 
little chapel, where they meet on Sunday 
and hold their frequent watch meetings.‘ 


Another, in reporting to his head- 
quarters on the difficulties in the way 
of establishing services, claimed that 
any organized effort was practically 
impossible without the availability of 
the Negro church, and added that 


“where there are no such things the 


3 American Missionary, 13: 270, December 
4“Excerpts from Teachers Letters,” The 
Freedmen’s Record, 3: 118, July 1867. 
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northern missionary is almost help- 
less. He cannot preach to the colored 
people, neither can he organize schools 
among them.’ 

But over and beyond these sup- 
portive activities, Negroes worked side 
by side in actually rendering the ser- 
vices. The account of the American 
Missionary Association’s early efforts 
in Virginia boasts that “The first 
teacher of that humble school was Mrs. 
Mary S. Peake a free colored 
woman....”6 Mrs. Peake, who had 
demonstrated a special interest in 
needy Negroes, particularly the aged, 
had spent much time aiding poor and 
sick Negroes and had originated a 
benevolent society called the ‘“Daugh- 
ters of Zion” whose primary purpose 
was to minister to them.’ 

In 1869, the American Missionary 
Association reported one-hundred 
“colored teachers and missionaries” 
in its employ.’ Additional schools, 
orphanages, missions and other insti- 
tutions, were also reported under in- 
dependent Negro sponsorship.° 

Notwithstanding obvious _limita- 
tions, the benevolent societies were a 
constructive force in the Negro’s 
achievement of manhood in the early 
post-Civil War days. The establish- 
ment of schools, many modeled after 
approved New England systems, 
paved the way for later acceptance of 
public school systems in the South. 
The provision of relief for the wide 


5 American Missionary, 13: 98, May 1869. 

8 History of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion: with facts and Anecdotes illustrating its 
work in the South, New York: S. W. Green, 
Printer and Stereotyper, 1874. pp. 13-14. 

7Lewis C. Lockwood, Mrs. 5. Peake: The 
Colored Teacher at Fortress Monore, Boston: 
American Tract Society. (N.D.) 

8 American Missionary, 13: 98, op. cit. 

®Linda W. Slaughter, The Freedmen of the 
South. Cincinnati: Elm Street Printing Co., 
1869. pp. 158-160. 


spread destitution was a service im- 
possible to overestimate. These stop- 
gap measures paved the way for more 
systematic and better coordinated 
governmental programs to follow. 


Tue FREEDMEN’sS BuREAU 


Despite marked reluctance and only 
after months of bitter congressional 
debate, the Federal government finally, 
in March 1865, established a facility 
to supervise the transition of slave 
to free citizen; to administer aid, 
also, to white refugees; and to assume 
custody of abandoned lands.” Its 
tenuous existence was extended only 
year by year for less than a decade, 
with various of its activities eliminated 
or curtailed before they were well 
under way. In view of the uncertainty 
of its existence and the hostile at- 
mosphere in which it existed, it is 
surprising that the Bureau operated 
with even a modicum of effectiveness. 
However, its activities in relief and 
rehabilitation and its support of edu- 
cational programs were comparatively 
effective. The first Bureau Act pro- 
vided that military personnel might 
be assigned to administer the program, 
but carried no appropriation for its 
operation. Consequently, the effective- 
ness of its services reflected the varying 
attitudes of compassion and hostility 
of the military supervisors. 

The lack of preparation and of op- 
portunity for the majority of Negroes 
to assume positions of responsibility 
were factors limiting their participa- 
tion in the operations of the Bureau. 
Nevertheless, a fair degree of par- 
ticipation was evident. In addition to 
such indirect services as supplying 


10 Act of Congress, establishing the “Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands”, 
March 3, 1865. 
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land, building school houses and pay- 
ing their teachers salaries, Negroes 
were identified among the ranks of 
agents and officers of lesser rank. 
John M. Langston, colored lawyer of 
Ohio, was appointed in April 1867, 
a general inspector of the Bureau.” 
Dr. Martin Delany, of Pittsburgh, 
was assigned, in August 1865 to com- 
mand the Bureau’s affairs at Hilton 
Head, South Carolina." Dr. Charles 
B. Purvis and Dr. Alexander T. 
Augusta of Washington were engaged 
as physicians for the freedmen.' 
Soujourner Truth, that rare old cru- 
sader against slavery and fighter in 
the causes of woman suffrage and 
temperance, had been appointed a 
“counselor to the freed people of Ar- 
lington Heights, Virginia,” and in 
September 1865 an Assistant to the 
Surgeon in charge of the newly estab- 
lished hospital for freedmen in Wash- 
ington.!® 

Besides these well-known Negro 
leaders, others, more obscure, were 
also in their humble assignments, in- 
strumental in the implementation of 
the Bureaus program. These workers 
included “employment agents,” “‘mis- 
sionary teachers,’ “‘matrons,”’ and 
designated community supervisors for 
the freedmen’s villages. One of the 
“Agents” was Christian Fleetwood, 


"Oliver O. Howard, Autobiography. New 
York: 1907. Vol. II, p. 334. 

2 John Mercer Langston, From the Virginia 
Plantation to the National Capitol, Hartford, 
Connecticut: American Publishing Co., 1894. 

. 260. 

18 Frank A. Rollin, Life and Public Services of 
Martin R. Delany; Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
1868. pp. 227-228. 

4 Daniel Smith Lamb, M.D. Howard Uni- 
versity Medical Department: A Historical, Bio- 
graphical and Statistical Souvenir, Washing- 
ton: R. Beresford, Printer, 1900. pp. 8-12; 
110-113, passim. 

% Arthur Huff Fauset, Soujourner Truth: 
God’s Faithful Pilgrim. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1938. pp. 155-156. 


who had served with distinction in the 
Union Army and was motivated by a 
desire to continue his service to his 
race. A native of Maryland, he had 
moved to Washington and there under- 
took his work as employment agent for 
the Bureau.’ A “Miss Ellis,” a colored 
teacher in the freedmen’s village at 
Arlington was “sustained by a Village 
Society”’.17 Maria W. Stewart, a ma- 
tron of the Freedmen’s Hospital, in 
connection with her duties, visited the 
destitute children nearby to offer help 
and, with the help of Dr. Rayburn, 
then superintendent of the hospital, 
raised funds to buy a building in which 
to conduct a Sabbath School for 
seventy-five scholars.'8 

In the short span of six or seven 
years, the Bureau did much to further 
the rehabilitation of the needy and 
the reorganization of a disrupted so- 
ciety. Negro participants in its pro- 
gram aided in the limited ways open 
to them. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


After the withdrawl of the benev- 
olent associations and the collapse of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, the major 
resource for meeting the needs of the 
“new citizens” was the Negro church. 
It was the customary and usually the 
sole facility available for meetings and 
to make appeals for help for the sick, 
destitute or homeless freedmen. Gen- 
erous support was given to relief of 
destitution. Sojourner Truth reported 
two successful meetings held in the 


16 Diary and personal papers, Sergeant-Major 
Christian A. Fleetwood Washington: Library of 
Congress, Manuscript Division. 

17 Bureau Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, Medical Department, “Orders and Let- 
ters Book.” 1867, National Archives, Manu- 
script Division. 

18 Louise C. Hatton, Biography and Sketch of 
Maria W. Stewart, Boston: 1879. 
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church of Henry H. Garnett, Negro 
presbyterian minister of Washington, 
to raise funds for the benefit of her 
“Colored Soldiers Aid Society.’ 


Negro ministers, newly heir to in- 
dependent leadership, were active in 
providing welfare services. Typical of 
their concern and their attempts was 
the activity of Israel Cross, who, after 
his own emancipation, “... purchased 
a plot of land ... established a com- 
munity for freedmen ... and, as a 
farmer and preacher, gathered round 
him families of homeless Negroes. 
... Under his guidance, they built 
houses, a church and a school.” 

In the early church histories, records 
of the benevolent associations and 
even in some official documents, the 
substantial activity of the Negro 
church in aiding the needy is repeat- 
edly verified. One such report will 
suffice to illustrate. A Negro methodist 
church in Ohio, pastored by a Wash- 
ingtonian, was said to be the path by 
which the “... freedmen from the 
South were wending their way to the 
North. ... thousands ... stopped in 
the city without homes and went to 
Allen’s Chapel for shelter. The women 
of the church organized and fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked and then 
found homes for ... them... .””?! 


Still others worked directly with 
their city authorities to insure atten- 
tion to the needy of the race. Such a 
one was the first Negro minister of the 
Gillfield Baptist Church in Peters- 


19Letter from Sojourner Truth to Rowland 
Johnson, Anti-Slavery Reporter, 13: 195, Sep- 
tember, 1866. 

20 A. A. Taylor, The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia. Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1924. p. 221. 

21 Bishop B. W. Arnett, (Ed) The Budget for 
1883 Dayton, Ohio: Christian Publishing House, 
1883. p. 18. 


burg, Virginia, who was elected in 
1870, to membership on the City 
Council and to the welfare board, in 
addition to organizing a_ beneficial 
society for the purpose of paying small 
sick and death benefits. A local news- 
paper, in his obituary, said of him 
that “... he accomplished much 
good ... he devoted much time to 
the task of bettering the moral and 
material condition of his flock... .”” 


The activities of the churches were 
not confined to material relief, how- 
ever. The Negro churches served as 
social centers, organized forums and 
youth groups and supported aggres- 
sive movements of social reform. A 
student of the history of the Negro 
says of the churches of this early 
period, that 


... In addition to the primary function as a 
house of worship, the church became a social 
center for the freedmen...the church 
served as the theatre, the forum and general 
meeting house of the Negro community. 
... Besides the preaching services, the Sun- 
day School, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, prayer meetings, class meetings 
and the like, attracted special groups. On 
the week days and evenings, lectures, de- 
bates, socials, entertainments, musicals and 
festivals provided some of the occasions that 
brought Negroes thither. . .7 


Further, the early churches and their 
leaders were imbued with a zeal for 
social reform. Among other social 
problems, they devoted considerable 
attention to regularizing the disor- 
ganized irregular family life which had 
characterized the slave economy. An 
early Negro divine, who later became 


2 As cited by Luther P. Jackson (and com- 
piled by F. H. Morris, Church Clerk) 4 Short 
History of the Gillfield Baptist Church of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Virginia Printing Company, 
1937. pp. 17-22. 

23 Taylor, op. cit., p. 206. 
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a bishop in his denomination, indi- 
cated the concern for this situation: 


One of the most prevalent evils of Quarter 
live was the “Common Law Marriage” 

.. All of the free people who cared to do 
so, could find some one authorized to per- 
form the marriage ceremony.... But, in 
the happy-go-lucky custom that was so 
prevalent, many just “took up” with each 
other.... My mother [Jane Lilly Coppin] 
became a self-constituted missionary to 
such, and as soon as our minister came 

.. began gathering up all who were ir- 
regular in their connubial relations and ar- 
ranging ... for quiet weddings.™ 


There was also emphasis on tem- 
perance in these efforts at social re- 
form. Among the early ministers who 
worked not only with their own con- 
gregations in the promotion of this 
movement, but also in the national 
temperance movements were James 
A. Handy, of the AME Church in 
Washington, Baltimore and Virginia,” 
and Walter H. Brooks, of the baptist 
group, who gained early prominance 
in national organizations.” 


Thus, the early Negro churches 
demonstrated and implemented their 
concern for the total gamut of social 
needs, and in so doing exerted their 
influence even in secular organizations 
of beneficent purpose. It is undoubt- 
edly true also that leadership for later 
independently sponsored services was 
developed in the laboratory of the 
church. 


* Levi J. Coppin. Unwritten History. Phila- 
delphia: AME Book Concern, 1919. pp. 124-125. 

%B. T. Tanner, Apology for ” “eda Metho- 
dism. Baltimore: 1867. PP. 223-224 

% William I. Lee, Sr., “A Sketch of the Life 
of Walter Henderson Brooks, D.D.” One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., 1838-1938. Fifty- 
Seventh Anniversary, Reverend Walter H. 
Brooks, D.D., 1882- 1939, Washington: Murray 
Brothers, Inc. , Printers, 1939. N.P. 


INDEPENDENTLY-SPONSORED SERVICES 


The tremendous growth of urban 
population, accompanying the accel- 
erated industrialization, accentuated 
the social problems of the late nine- 
teenth century and necessitated vigor- 
ous remedial and preventive measures. 
Negroes were a significant part of this 
increasing urbarfization and undoubt- 
edly presented even more acute social 
problems than their white counter- 
parts. Although their churches re- 
mained the centers to which they 
turned for guidance and succor, the 
extent of service required became too 
great for the churches, alone, to 
handle. Unquestionably, aid was avail- 
able through the emerging organized 
services such as the charity organiza- 
tion societies newly established in 
many urban centers. But with the 
suspicion, fear and timidity born of 
their Southern cultural milieu, many 
of the black migrants were reluctant 
to test the sincerity of the proffered 
assistance and continued to seek out 
their own group. Negroes, longer 
resident in the cities and more ex- 
perienced in urban ways, responded 
to the calls for help. 


These welfare activities took many 
forms, but worthy of special note were 
efforts to provide material relief, pre- 
ventive services, and services to special 
groups such as children, youth and 
the aged. The multiplicity of such 
efforts, the duplication and lack of 
coordination reflected the gap between 
the preparation of the Negroes and 
that of the whites, who, by the turn 
of the century, were moving more 
confidently into the management and 
operation of benevolent enterprises. 
The need for more scientific method 

however, being recognized by 
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some Negro leaders. Dr. DuBois 
observed that 


The real test .. . of the change of any group 
...in civilization is the extent to which 
they are able to organize and systematize 
their efforts for the common zeal; and the 
highest expression of organized life is the 
organization for purely benevolent and re- 
formatory purposes.2? 


Among the many small, scattered 
efforts to relieve physical want, the 
activities of G.A.R. auxiliaries deserve 
mention. Inspired with patriotic zeal, 
these groups set out to supply relief 
to soldiers, sailors, marines and their 
dependents. The first group organized 
in Washington was an auxiliary to the 
Oliver P. Morton Post Number One, 
and was interracial in composition, 
although subsequent separate Negro 
organizations were formed in rapid 
succession. In their attempts to ad- 
minister relief wisely and with dis- 
cretion, the ladies formed committees 
to visit and investigate need and to 
decide upon the aid to be given. These 
auxiliaries continued their welfare 
services for nearly fifty years.?® 

Besides these specialized services, 
attempts were made to provide general 
relief. Negro women served as volun- 
teer workers with the Associated 
Charities of Washington in the early 
90’s,concentratng their efforts largely 
on the Association’s “stamp work” a 
program designed to inculcate thrift 
and stimulate saving among the city’s 
alley dwellers. However, more direct 
relief services were also supplied. In 
the severe depression of 1893, a group 


27W.E. Dubois, (Ed) Some Efforts of Ameri- 
can Negroes For Their Own Social Betterment. 
Atlanta. Atlanta University Press, 1898. p. 4. 

28 Information regarding the G.A.R. Auxili- 
aries supplied by Mrs. Julia West Hamilton, 
an active member of one such organization for 
many years. 


of more economically privileged Wash- 
ingtonians organized under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Sara Fleetwood, to aid 
their needy neighbors. This group 
bought coal and large stores of staple 
goods which were stored in the Fleet- 
wood home for issuance to the needy 
on order of the investigators. These 
activities, illustrative of those of many 
such groups, continued throughout the 
depression.” Some idea of the extent 
of efforts among Negroes to aid ma- 
terially may be gained from the 
records kept by one of them around 
the turn of the century. Andrew 
Hilyer wrote that: 


When the last century opened, they had no 
organizations of stability or social impor- 
tance. When it closed they had... sixty- 
one secret beneficial and benevolent or- 
ganizations....In addition... they main- 
tained twelve organizations devoted to 
works of charity and benevolence besides 
those connected with the churches. . .%° 


In addition to these somewhat 
amorphous general relief activities, 
attempts were also made to provide 
for specifically defined groups. Great 
concern was manifest for the protec- 
tion and well-being of children and 
young people. There were ‘Mothers’ 
Clubs,” child care classes” and con- 
ferences on the “labor question” and 
“cooperation”, these last two exhibit- 
ing an awareness of the need for 
Negroes to relate themselves to the 
mainstream of American life.* 

Illustrative of the attempts to pro- 
vide for dependent Negro children 
were homes established in Virginia, 


29 Fleetwood papers, op. cit., and interview 
with Miss Edith Fleetwood, daughter of Ser- 
geant-major and Mrs. Christian A. Fleetwood. 

30 Andrew Hilyer, “Progress of Colored Peo- 
ple in Washington,” Manuscript collection 
Moorland Room, Founders Library, Howard 
University. (N.D., N.P.) 

31 DuBois, op. cit. 
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Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Reverend George Freeman 
Bragg, a Negro Episcopalian rector, 
established first an “industrial school” 
for Negro girls in Virginia, and later, 
after being transferred to Baltimore, 
a similar “home” for small boys.” 
This latter institution, after about a 
decade, began to receive financial 
subsidy from the state and was 
eventually incorporated into the state’s 
facilities for children. In Washington 
similar homes were established by 
Mrs. Caroline Dean Taylor, for colored 
girls®* and by Mr. William H. H. Hart 
for boys.** As in the case of the Bragg 
school, it seems probable that Mr. 
Hart’s institution also was continued 
as a public welfare facility. 

In Virginia, John H. Smythe, for- 
merly a public school teacher of Wash- 
ington, also a lawyer, one time min- 
ister to Liberia and former “clerk” 
in the Freedmen’s Bureau, gave the 
last twelve years of his life to estab- 
lishing an institution which would 
prevent the lodging of delinquent 
colored boys with adult criminals in 
jails. His ““Negro Reformatory Associ- 
ation” was formed in 1897, following 
by seven years the establishment of 
an “industrial school” for white boys 
by the Prison Association of Virginia. 
The “industrial home school’ for Ne- 
gro boys was opened about 1898 near 
Hanover Court House, and some 
twenty years later was incorporated 


% Mildred L. McGlotten, ‘Reverend George 
Freeman Bragg, A Negro Pioneer in Social 
Welfare’, Master’s Thesis, the School of Social 
Work, Howard University, June 1948. 

Also, private papers and sermons of Reverend 
Bragg, reviewed through the courtesy of his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Sorrell of Baltimore, Md. 

38 Hilyer, Colored Washington, op. cit., p. 138. 
See also, Lelia Amos Pendleton, 4 Narrative of 
the Negro in Washington. Washington: R. L. 
Pendleton Press, 1912. p. 203. 

4 Hilyer, op. cit., p. 140. 


into the state’s public welfare pro- 
gram.** 


Amanda E. Bowen, pubic school 
teacher of Washington, civic and 
church worker, and an eloquent public 
speaker in much demand, near the 
turn of the century, founded and sup- 
ported almost alone, the Sojourner 
Truth Home for Working Girls. Its 
primary purposes were to offer decent 
shelter at minimum cost and to help 
young colored newcomers to the city 
find employment.* 


Almost equal in extent to the activi- 
ties in behalf of children, were those 
undertaken for the aged. During Re- 
construction, a Negro Congressman 
from South Carolina, Thomas E. 
Miller, proposed the establishment of 
a home for the aged ex-slaves.*7 In 
Virginia, the Reverend William Wash- 
ington Browne established in 1893, a 
widely recognized and approved old 
people’s home.** In Baltimore, Mary 
Prout, a devout church worker had 
founded a “‘widow’s home”’,®® while 
in Washington another ardent church 
worker, Mrs. Laura Queen established 
the Stoddard Baptist Home, which 
remains to the present the major 


% Arthur W. James, Virginia’s Social Awaken- 
ing. Richmond: Garrett and Mossie, Inc., 1939. 
pp. 80-83. 

See also “Virginia Negro Reformatory,” and 
“John Smythe, L.L.D., Southern Workman, 
37, Nos. 6 and 10, (June ’and October 1908) pp. 
326-27; pp. 517-18. 

% Hilyer, op. cit., p. 138. Also interview with 
one of Miss Bowen’s colleagues in the work, Miss 
Mattie Throckmorton, of Jamaica, New York. 

37Samuel Denny Smith. The Negro in Con- 
gress. 1870-1901. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940. p. 104 

38D. Webster Davis. The Life and Public 
Works of William Washington Brown. Phila- 
delphia: The AME Book Concern, 1910. pp. 
52-55 passim. 

39 Grace Hill Jacobs, ‘““The Negro in Baltimore 
1860-1900.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
Howard University, 1945. 
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resource for the private institutional 
care of aged Negroes in the city.” 


That this form of charity received 
considerable attention is verified in the 
report of the Fourteenth Annual At- 
lanta Conference, in 1909, which sup- 
plied a record of twelve such institu- 
tions in Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. Although for 
half, the date of establishment was not 
given, descriptive data seem to indi- 
cate founding prior to or about, 1900.*! 
The limited financial resources of 
these institutions and the small num- 
bers of residents recorded would seem 
to imply that these efforts represented 
more hope than reality. Nevertheless, 
though their efforts were tenuous and 
groping, and the results often insecure, 
the thought directed toward the care 
of the aged reveals the esteem in which 
this dependent group was held by 
younger members of their race. Prob- 
ably, no less than in the care of their 
young, it represented also the dreams 
and hopes of the future. 


With the urgency of material needs 
to be met, it is perhaps surprising to 
find considerable attention being given 
also to recreational and social settle- 
ment work. That such was the case, 
undoubtedly reflects some permeation 
into the Negro group of the prevailing 
philosophy and motivation of the 
settlement movement which had 
reached the United States in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
This philosophy stressed the responsi- 
bility of those economically and so- 
cially privileged to extend their help 
and influence into poor neighborhoods 


40 John W. Cromwell “First Negro Churches 
in Washington,” Journal of Negro History, 
7: 78, January 1922. 

“ Efforts for Social Betterment Among Negro 
Americans, (1909) op. cit., pp. 69-71. 


with intent to improve the level of 
civic and social consciousness as well 
as the standard of living. 


At about the same time that Jane 
Addams and Ellen Starr were em- 
barking upon their great adventure at 
Hull House, a young Negro woman, a 
contemporary of theirs, was employing 
the facilities of her new bride’s home 
at Hampton, Virginia in the interest of 
underprivileged Negro children there. 
In 1889, Mrs. Janie Porter Barrett 
organized club groups of little girls 
whom she had found playing in the 
streets. Although the first activities 
were largely recreational, very early 
sewing classes, mothers’ clubs and 
homemaking groups were added. At- 
tendance increased rapidly; Hampton 
students enlisted as volunteers and 
soon separate quarters had to be 
found, and so the Locust Street Set- 
tlement was born. It became a per- 
manent institution, attracted wide 
attention and was considered an en- 
riching factor in the life of the com- 
munity.” 

In Washington, the South West 
Settlement House was begun about 
1895, as the result of the interest of a 
group of Negro residents. His biogra- 
phy shows that Edward Hughes Hun- 
ter “was one of the founders of the 
social settlement organization of the 
District of Columbia.’ His efforts 
were supplemented by those of young 
Howard University students and other 
socially conscious residents. This set- 
tlement was among the earliest in 


# Florence L. Latimore, “‘A Palace of Delight 
in Hampton,” Charities and Commons (later 
The Survey), 1913. 

See also: Efforts for Social Betterment, op. cit., 
pp. 125-126; and Sadie I. Daniel, Women Build- 
ers. Washington: Associated Publishers Inc., 
1931. pp. 53-59. 

4 4,.M.E. Centennial Encyclopedia, p. 120. 
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Washington and remains active in the 
field to the present. 

The wide range of services started 
during this period reflected the same 
breadth and extent of interest in the 
cause of humanity as was being demon- 
strated by the dominant majority. 
Inexperience, lack of means and con- 
tinuing social restrictions resulted in a 
lag between services initiated by Ne- 
groes and their philanthropic white 
contemporaries. The newly freed men 
thus demonstrated that they, too, 
were the products of a culture which 


placed high premium on independence 
and individual initiative. 

This exploration of the participation 
of Negroes in the establishment of 
welfare services revealed many limita- 
tions, including poverty, inexperience 
in leadership and promotion of selfish 
interests to the same extent as with 
the dominant group. The gradually 
emerging competence and developing 
sense of social consciousness laid a 
foundation for later national efforts 
and provided a proud heritage for 
their successors. 














The Virginia Out-of-State Graduate Aid 
Program, 1936—1950* 


Marian P. Capps 


Professor of Education, South Carolina State College 


HistoricAL BacKGRouND 


In recent years, studies have steadily 
increased which pertain to resources for 
graduate and professional training for 
Negroes within the various states 
where separate educational facilities 
are mandatory by law. Funds for out- 
of-state study receive a passing com- 
ment in these studies,’ but the evi- 
dence continues to reveal the gross 
inequities existing under the “separate 
but equal” system of education. 


“The opening guns in a campaign 
by organized Negroes of the United 
States to gain admission to tax-sup- 
ported schools and universities on 
equal terms with white students are 
now being fired in the courts of Mary- 
land, and soon are to boom in Virginia 
and Missouri.’ This quotation refers 
to the case of Donald Gaines Murray, 


* Editorial Comment: The following article 
was written before the recent State Supreme 
Court ruling that it is unconstitutional to use 
public funds to pay the educational expenses of 
students attending private schools. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1955, the Attorney General of the State 
ruled that the Out-Of-State Graduate Aid Pro- 
gram fell within this ruling and ordered the sus- 
pension of further payment to graduate students 
currently enrolled in institutions outside the 
State of Virginia. 

1 Rufus Clement, “Legal Provisions for Gradu- 
ate and Professional Instruction for Negroes in 
States Operating Separate School Systems.” 
Journat or Necro Epvcation, 8: 142-150, 
April, 1939, 

———_——.,, “Negro Higher and Professional 
Education in the Several States.” JourNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 17: 249-399, Summer 1948, 

2 Raymond Allen, “Negroes Open Fight for 
Writs to End University Ban in South.” New 
York Herald Tribune, August 25, 1935. 
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a Negro graduate of Amherst College, 
excluded from the University of Mary- 
land on the grounds of race, who sued 
the president of the University and the 
State Board of Regents. As a result of 
the suit, Murray obtained an order of 
mandamus directing the University of 
Maryland to admit him to its Law 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1939. In Missouri, the now famous 
Gaines Case is the one in point; in 
Virginia it is the case of Alice Jackson. 

In the spring of 1935, Alice Jackson, 
a twenty-one-year-old resident of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, applied to enter the 
Graduate Department of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for the 1935 academic 
year. She was a graduate of Virginia 
Union University, and was a matricu- 
lated graduate student at Smith Col- 
lege in Massachusetts where she was 
majoring in romance languages. The 
application was refused by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Board of Visitors, 
on the ground that “the education of 
the two races in the same school is 
contrary to the long-established and 
fixed policy of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia.” 

The press throughout the State of 
Virginia, as was to be expected, was in 
complete accord with the position 
taken by the University. Many papers 
offered suggestions which they felt 
would solve the problem. The Rich- 


3 “University of Virginia Group Flays Refusal 
to Admit Negro.” Richmond Times Dispatch, 
September 19, 1935, p. 1. 
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mond News Leader* felt that it was up 
to the N.A.A.C.P.5 to demonstrate 
that a demand existed for graduate 
instruction in any considerable num- 
bers. If the demand were shown to 
exist, the opinion was expressed that 
the State could and would make provi- 
sions for such persons at Virginia 
State College at Petersburg, Virginia. 
The Norfolk Virginzan-Pilot advocated 
a policy which would provide for state 
aid to students as “the only practica- 
ble solution of the problem raised by 
the impending move of the N.A.A.C.P. 
in Virginia.” 

The Legislature of West Virginia in 1927 
set the precedent for this line of action with 
an act providing for state aid to students 
who, because of state’s separation laws, are 
denied access to its graduate and profes- 
sional school, and are compelled to seek this 
instruction in the institutions of other 
states. It is a cumbersome way to discharge 
the state’s equal educational obligations, 


but it is preferable to the only two alterna- 
tives—the one financially impossible and 


the other dangerously violative of estab- 
lished custom.® 


At the next session of the Virginia 
Legislature, the Stephen-Donell Bill’ 
was presented and became law in 1936 
by action of the Virginia Assembly. It 
was designed to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for certain persons 
denied these opportunities because of 
race. The Act of 1936 has been con- 
stantly amended in subsequent sessions 
of the Assembly, in an effort to reduce 


4“Badly Advised.” Richmond News Leader, 
August 28, 1935, (Editorial). 

5 National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

6 “Educational Nut to Crack.” Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, August 28, 1935. (Editoriai). 

7James R. Echols, “An Analysis of Higher 
Education for Negroes in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia.” Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
1949, p. 31. 


problems of eligibility for the out-of- 
state provision. 

In 1938, the case of “Gaines vs. 
University of Missouri” was reviewed 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
On December 12 of that year, the 
Supreme Court handed down the 
memorable decision written by Chief 
Justice Hughes: 


The Court held that a state which legally 
separated the races in the public school 
system was legally responsible for providing 
equal educational opportunities for the 
racial groups residing in the state, the oppor- 
tunities to be provided within the bounda- 
ries of the state itself.® 


The Virginia Out-of-State Graduate 
Aid Program was in its second year 
when the Gaines decision was rendered. 
This decision is significant because, 
among other things, it invalidated any 
attempt on the part of a state with a 
dual educational system to force its 
Negro citizens to accept out-of-state 
financial assistance for study in lieu of 
providing equal educational facilities 
within the state. In spite of the man- 
date of this decision, out-of-state fi- 
nancial assistance in the form of grants 
has continued unchallenged in Virginia, 
and has since been inaugurated in 
many other states with a dual educa- 
tional system. 


Purpose OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Although the provision of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all citizens of 
a state is an accepted principle of 
democratic education, it is generally 
recognized that in those seventeen 


8 Lloyd Gaines Petitioner, v. S. W. Canada, 
Registrar of the University of Missouri, and the 
Curator of the University of Missouri. Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 57 October 
Term, 1938. Complete opinion reprinted in 
Journat or Necro Epucartion, 8: 112-117, 
January 1939. 
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states where separate educational faci- 
lities are mandatory by law, members 
of the minority group lack many of the 
educational facilities, both in quality 
and in quantity, provided for members 
of the majority group. If the desire to 
“equalize educational facilities” is con- 
sidered the chief reason for the Vir- 
ginia Out-of-State Graduate Aid Pro- 
gram, then it is logical to inquire 
whether or not the administration of 
this fund has resulted in the realization 
of its main objective. The extent to 
which the objective has been realized 
can be determined by an examination 
of the method by which the provisions 
of the Bill function when applied to 
students seeking graduate and profes- 
sional education. 

Doubt has been expressed that 
“equal educational facilities” have 
been even approximated within the 
framework of the Virginia Graduate 
Aid Fund, to say nothing of having 
been completely achieved. The present 
study was undertaken in an effort to 
establish or dispel such doubt. The 
study does not propose to investigate 
the hypothesis which is implicit in the 
Out-of-State Graduate Program, 
namely, that it is possible to main- 
tain separate but equal educational 
facilities within a given state; it does 
propose to do three things, as follows: 

1. To provide an over-all picture of 

the program as it has operated 

during the period 1936-1950 in- 
clusive. 

. To evaluate this program in 
terms of two specific criteria, im- 
plied in the questions: 

a. Are students receiving the dif- 
ferential in travel, tuition and 
living expenses as designated 
by provisions of the Bill, Act 
54, of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia? 

b. How does the per capita allot- 


bo 


ment for Negro students, as 
shown by out-of-state awards 
for graduate and professional 
education during this period 
(1936-1950), compare with the 
per capita expenditure for 
white students who study 
within the state of Virginia? 
3. To draw conclusions and make 
recommendations in light of the 
findings. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In order to obtain data concerning 
the operation of Virginia’s Out-of- 
State Graduate Aid Program during 
the period 1936-1950, a study was 
made of the files (1936-1940) of the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
and of the Graduate Aid Fund Files 
(1940-1950) located at Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia. These 
files reveal the following data: (a) 
original application and successive ap- 
plications of each applicant, indicat- 
ing name, age, sex, residence, previous 
academic preparation, area of graduate 
or professional training sought, school 
of applicant’s choice, and_ specific 
curriculum to be pursued; (b) disposi- 
tion of application for graduate or 
professional education sought; (c) 
amount of each grant to be received 
by the applicant; (d) unpublished fiscal 
reports of the fund covering the period 
1936-1940. Published fiscal reports of 
the fund covering the period 1940-1950 
were examined and used as a check 
upon data secured directly from the 
files for the same period. 

The data concerning each applicant 
were copied directly from the applica- 
tion blanks on file in the office of the 
Secretary of the Graduate Aid Fund 
at Virginia State College; the amount 
of each grant was copied directly from 
the card file in the same office. 

As a basis for collecting data relative 
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to the area of living expenses, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and tested, 
first with a group of out-of-state stu- 
dents studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University and living in one 
of the residence halls of the College, 
and then with the cooperation of stu- 
dents studying at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University and 
living in various parts of New York 
City. In its final form, the question- 
naire sought to obtain information 
concerning what it was costing the out- 
of-state student to live with respect to 
such items as: (1) room rent; (2) 
board; (3) cleaning and laundry; (4) 
transportation. Each student was given 
an opportunity to indicate the type of 
living accommodations currently oc- 
cupied and availability of dormitory 
facilities, as well as to register com- 
ments concerning the present out-of- 
state program. 

In May, 1950, the questionnaire in 
its final form, with a covering letter, 
was sent to each student who had re- 
ceived an out-of-state grant during 
the 1949-1950 regular session—a total 
of 252 persons in 96 colleges. In July, 
1950, the same questionnaire was 
mailed to a sample (200) of such stu- 
dents studying in New York City dur- 
ing the 1950 summer session. The 
questionnaire was answered anony- 
mously. 

As one means of checking the re- 
liability of the questionnaire responses, 
a sample of those replying was inter- 
viewed, and a correlation was made 
between the two sets of responses. 
Students studying in New York City 
and in Washington, D. C., constituted 
the groups selected for the interview. 
Ninety (90) students living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and New York and 
studying during the 1949-1950 regular 


session were interviewed, and one 
hundred fifty (150) students studying 
in New York City during the 1950 
summer session. 

As a further check on the responses 
to the “cost of living” questionnaire 
for the summer school sample, a second 
group of summer school students 
studying in New York City was inter- 
viewed during the 1950 summer ses- 
sion. This group consisted of one hun- 
dred (100) Negro students receiving 
out-of-state grants from other states, 
and required by their respective states 
to submit certified statements of ex- 
penditures for such living expenses as 
food, room rent, laundry, and clean- 
ing. Their certified statements were 
examined and recorded in the areas of 
living above mentioned. 

Recommendations of the Governor’s 
Budget for the Biennium 1950-1952 
were studied as a basis for collecting 
and analyzing data relative to expendi- 
tures by the State of Virginia for 
graduate and professional education 
in state-supported institutions. Annual 
reports of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction were also studied for 
supplementary data. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The data presented showing per 
capita expenditure for white students 
who study within the State of Virginia 
relate primarily to the biennium 1950- 
1952. Attention was given chiefly to 
this period with no attempt to make 
corresponding analyses for other peri- 
ods. The questionnaire made no at- 
tempt to secure estimates of “hidden 
costs” which many students encounter 
who study out-of-state, especially in 
such centers as New York City and 
Washington, D. C. 

All of the limitations of reliability 
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inherent in the questionnaire method 
are to a degree applicable to those find- 
ings of this study which are based upon 
questionnaire responses. The high de- 
gree of reliability in the questionnaire 
findings of this study, as shown by 
correlations with the interview findings 
of the same subjects and by comparison 
with the interview findings from a 
comparable group, can be thought of 
as a factor neutralizing this limitation. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The data presented show that: (1) 
out-of-state students did not receive a 
true differential in travel, tuition and 
living expenses; (2) a total expenditure 
of $801,587, covering the period 1936- 
1950, (Table I) has been made by the 
state of Virginia for 4964 out-of-state 


grants; (3) the average out-of-state 
grant for the 1936-1950 period was 
less than $200; (4) the average total 
per capita grant for the 1940-1950 
period was $375; (5) the median total 
per capita grant for the 1940-1950 
period was $303; (6) out-of-state stu- 
dents were financially penalized as a 
result of the method used in deriving 
comparative cost; (7) by virtue of the 
formula used, medical students and 
students in law received less for the 
four-year period than did some gradu- 
ate students who studied for an aca- 
demic year; (8) there was a steady in- 
crease in applications for graduate 
and professional education by the 
Negroes of Virginia; (9) more than two- 
thirds of the recipients of out-of-state 
grants received their undergraduate 


TABLE I 


YEARLY Summary oF Vircinia’s Out-Or-Srate GRANTS BY TOTAL 
ExpENnDITURE, NuMBER, S1zE, AND FiE.ps or Stupy, 1936-1950 














Fiscal Total Amount Total Number Average Lowest Highest Fields of 
Year Paid in Grants* of Grants Grant* Grant* Grant* Study 

1936-37... $9 , 357 128 $72 $40 $150 12 
1937-38... 18 ,018 249 72 46 224 15 
1938-39. .. 20 , 366 191 107 47 467 17 
1939-40. .. 25,860 220 118 11 570 15 
1940-41... 39,105 242 162 12 628 18 
1941-42... 32,464 217 150 5 607 21 
1942-43... 33,658 211 160 24 739 20 
1943-44... 33,959 191 178 + 1012 19 
1944-45... 39 ,937 214 187 21 802 22 
1945-46... 62,270 380 164 28 722 28 
1946-47... 61,740 407 152 26 615 27 
1947-48... 81,040 503 161 28 683 26 
1948-49... 92,457 528 175 39 796 30 
1949-50... 123,395 649 190 9 819 29 
1950-51... 127,324 634 201 24 1141 30 
Entire 

Period... 801, 287 4,964 +162 5 2814** 31 








* Amounts have been rounded to the nearest dollar. 


** Represents the highest grant received by any one person who studied out-of-state during this period. It was the result 
of grants to study at two universities, first, in chemistry and later as a medical student. The highest grant to be made within 


any fiscal year was $1,141. 
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education from colleges in Virginia, 
namely, Hampton Institute, St. Paul 
Polytechnic Institute, Virginia State 
College and Virginia Union Univer- 
sity; (10) ninety-six different institu- 
tions had been attended by students 
receiving out-of-state grants; (11) 
teachers represented the largest group 
of individuals studying under the pro- 
gram; (12) of those receiving out-of- 
state grants, 97.5 per cent were pur- 
suing work leading to a degree; (13) the 
largest group studied during the sum- 
mer session and sought the master’s 
degree; (14) during the period 1936- 
1950, education represented the major 
field of concentration; and (15) the 
amount designated for living expenses 
by the administrators of the fund was 
an arbitrary amount and was incon- 
sistent even within the same college 
or university. 


ConcLUSIONS 


The findings presented regarding the 
Virginia Out-of-State Graduate Aid 
Program as it operated during the 
period 1936-1950 suggest the following 
conclusions: 


1. In travel, out-of-state students 
did not receive the true differential as 
designated by provisions of the Bill, 
Act 54 of the Assembly of Virginia. 
Out-of-state students received one 
first-class round trip fare for summer 
study and two first-class round trip 
fares during a regular session with the 
exception of those who studied in 
California. This fare was based upon 
rates from Richmond, Virginia to the 
point of destination! If the principle of 
difference in cost is applied to the item 
of travel, it would appear that the al- 
lowance for travel would be the dif- 
ference between what it cost the student 
to reach the University of Virginia and 


the out-of-state university of his choice. 
A student who lives in Charlottesville, 
Virginia would therefore receive fare 
from that point and not from Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Computing fares from 
Richmond, Virginia, on a direct basis, 
rather than using the differential basis, 
resulted for some students in under- 
payment of transportation as desig- 
nated by the Act and for others over- 
payment of transportation. In either 
case, the true differential in travel was 
not met. 

2. In tuition, out-of-state students 
did not receive the true differential 
cost as designated by provisions of 
the Bill, Act 54 of the Virginia As- 
sembly. The cost of tuition for graduate 
students engaged ina full-time program 
at the University of Virginia, as desig- 
nated in the catalog, was $125 per year 
or $62.50 per semester for Virginia 
students. This means that tuition for 
the full-time out-of-state student 
should be computed as the difference 
between tuition at the out-of-state 
institution and $125 per year or $62.50 
per semester. Such is not the case. 
Tuition cost at the University of Vir- 
ginia was computed by the following 
formula: the amount it would cost at the 
University of Virginia (based upon 
$5.00 per semester hour) if the semester 
hours carried at the out-of-state institu- 
tion were being carried at the University 
of Virginia. This formula inflated the 
true cost of tuition at the University 
of Virginia for the out-of-state student. 
Since most out-of-state institutions 
required thirty semester hours for the 
master’s degree, (University of Vir- 
ginia requires only twenty-four semes- 
ter hours) the out-of-state student re- 
ceived a smaller differential in tuition 
than he was entitled to under the law. 

During the summer session, tui- 
tion at the University of Virginia was 
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charged at the rate of $5.00 per semes- 
ter hour with a normal load of six 
semester hours. Therefore, the normal 
tuition rate at the University of Vir- 
ginia during the summer session was 
$30.00. Tuition for out-of-state stu- 
dents, therefore, should represent the 
difference between $30.00 and tuition 
at the out-of-state institution. Instead, 
tuition at the University of Virginia 
was computed on the basis of what it 
would cost if the same number of hours 
were being taken at the University of 
Virginia. This line of reasoning like- 
wise resulted in an inflated estimate of 
tuition cost at the University of Vir- 
ginia; and the out-of-state student re- 
ceived a smaller differential than he 
was entitled to under the law. 

Thus, neither during the regular 
session nor the summer session did the 
out-of-state student receive the true 
differential in tuition if he attended an 
institution where more than twenty- 
four semester hours constituted the 
requirement for the master’s degree, 
or where normal loads exceeded those 
required by the University of Virginia. 

3. In living expenses out-of-state 
students did not receive the true dif- 
ferential as designated by Provisions 
of the Bill, Act 54 of the Assembly of 
Virginia. Data presented in schedules 
used by the administrators of the fund 
indicated a lack of consistency in ar- 
riving at the estimated cost for living 
expenses. Amounts were not consistent 
within the same schools nor among 
schools within the same city. The data 
seem to imply that a student pursu- 
ing courses in social work at one in- 
stitution could live for less than a 
graduate student in the arts and sci- 
ences at the same institution, or that 
living expenses for an undergraduate 
student were less than for a graduate 
student attending the same institu- 


tion. In addition, the data presented 
in the aforementioned schedules would 
lead one to believe that a definite 
ceiling is placed upon the differential in 
living expenses. When the cost of liv- 
ing at the University of Virginia was 
estimated at $16.00 per week the ceil- 
ing placed on out-of-state living cost 
was $20.00 per week, a differential of 
$4.00 per week; at the same time it 
was estimated at $14.00 per week for 
Richmond Professional Institute (used 
as the basis for differential in social 
work and library science) and the ceil- 
ing placed on out-of-state living cost 
for those studying in these areas was 
$18.00 per week, a differential of $4.00. 
The ceiling was applied even though it 
meant inconsistencies for grants to 
out-of-state students within a given 
university system. 

The data presented from question- 
naire responses (Table II) suggest that: 
(1) the estimated cost of living ex- 
penses in out-of-state centers of study 
were unrealistic and (2) the out-of- 
state student was financially penalized 
as a result of this situation. The data 
presented also reveal that the same dif- 
ferential in living expenses was used 
by-and-large for all centers of study. 
The inconsistency of this procedure 
was apparent when one studied cost of 
living statistics for various parts of the 
country. Washington, D. C. and New 
York City rank highest in cost of liv- 
ing but out-of-state students in these 
centers received the same differential 
as those in other centers, and in some 
cases they received less than that re- 
ceived by students in lower cost-of- 
living areas. 

As a result of analyzing the data, 
it is evident that the true differential 
in cost of living expenses was not be- 
ing met as designated in the Provisions 
of the Bill. 
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4. The per capita allotment for 
Negro students as shown by out-of- 
state grants for undergraduate, gradu- 
ate and professional education, 1949- 
1950, based upon appropriations for 
operating expenses only, was $63.00 per 
year less than that for white students 
attending the nine institutions of Vir- 
ginia in undergraduate, graduate and 
professional education. Data supplied 
by the Governor’s Budget for the Bi- 
ennium 1950-1952 indicate that (1) 
the per capita allotment for Negro 
students, using the combined appro- 
priation for Virginia State College and 
out-of-state study based upon 5600 
students for the biennium was $389.00 
per year and (2) for the white institu- 
tions it was $550.50 per year. If it were 
possible to exclude the operating ex- 
penses at Virginia State College in 
terms of graduate education, a more 
comparable analysis could be given. 
The total appropriations for operating 
expenses at the University of Virginia 
include medical education which in- 
flates the per capita allotment for white 
students. The appropriations for the 
biennium 1950-1952 present an all- 
time high for areas of Negro education 
including out-of-state grants. In light 
of this fact it is safe to assume that the 
per capita allotments represented by 
this period were greater than in previ- 
ous years and the per capita dif- 
ferential was less. Thus Virginia ap- 
peared to be moving in the direction 
of decreasing the existing differential 
in per capita allotment. 

5. Continuing problems of eligi- 
bility and comparative costs have 
emerged as demands for grants under 
the Virginia Out-of-State Graduate 
Aid Program increased during the 
period 1936-1950. In many cases the 
problems could not be anticipated and 
there were no previously declared cri- 


teria for solution. Administrators were 
constantly faced with meeting prob- 
lems as they arose, and were faced with 
effecting a solution to these problems 
within the limitations of time and 
budgetary considerations. There was 
an honest attempt on the part of the 
administrator of the fund to resolve the 
problems as shown by decreasing the 
number of cases considered ineligible, 
by liberalizing the areas within which 
out-of-state study was permitted, by 
recommending revisions to the original 
1936 law and revisions of regulations 
governing the application for and use 
of out-of-state grants. The State of 
Virginia showed a willingness to move 
ahead with the program as indicated 
by increased appropriations and by 
revised versions of the original 1936 
law. Administrators of the fund ef- 
ficiently carried out a yeoman’s as- 
signment and were instrumental in ad- 
vancing the operation of this program 
to a point where an evaluation could 
be made. In spite of the deficiencies 
in the operations of the program, the 
Virginia State Board of Education and 
the citizens of Virginia are indebted 
to these administrators for the serv- 
ice they rendered in advancing the 
mandate of “equal educational oppor- 
tunity.”’ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Bringing together the findings of this 
study into one brief concluding state- 
ment, if the program had been con- 
tinued, the writer would have made the 
following recommendations for the 
consideration of all officers and agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility 
of administering this law. 

* In view of the fact that the program has been 
discontinued because it was unconstitutional, 
the recommendations suggested here are made 
primarily to emphasize the inequitable nature 


of the law itself and to make suggestions which 
would have improved its future operation. 
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1. Out-of-state grants should 
have been increased to provide a true 
differential in travel, tuition and cost 
of living. This recommendation would 
be made because it appeared that the 
Bill, Act 54 of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, had as its intent the payment of 
the difference in cost to attend an out- 
of-state institution. This intent was 
not realized as the program was oper- 
ated. A portion of the difference in cost 
was being borne by the individual 
student. As a result of the inequitable 
financial burden imposed by the pro- 
gram, many Negro citizens of Virginia 
were denied the opportunity to develop 
to their fullest capacity. Human re- 
sources within the state were therefore 
lost to Virginia and to the country as 
a whole at a time when our democracy 
needed the fullest development of 
each of its citizens. 

Implementation of this recommen- 
dation would have meant using all 
available information relative to tui- 
tion and cost of living at out-of-state 
institutions, and at the same time col- 
lecting supplementary information, 
objectives as far as possible, so that a 
completely equitable basis for comput- 
ing the differential might be estab- 
lished. It would have meant using 
catalog estimates for living expenses 
where available; using “true tuition 
costs” supplied by the various out-of- 
state institutions; using the “true cost 
of tuition” at the University of Virginia 
or any other institution taken as basis 
for comparison; assembling objective 
data on living costs to supplement 
catalog information; studying charg- 
ing conditions of cost within the vari- 
ous out-of-state institutions; restricting 
out-of-state study only in terms of 
the ruling prescribed by the Act, that 
is, within the continental United 
States. In other words, implementing 


this recommendation would have 
meant that the state of Virginia recog- 
nize that it cost more to maintain 
separate educational facilities for the 
races, and that a ceiling can and 
should not be maintained for expendi- 
tures in out-of-state grants. 

2. A more equitable basis should 
have been determined for computing 
comparative costs in medical and legal 
education. The present per capita-cost 
basis had been used since 1940 in allot- 
ing out-of-state grants to persons 
studying medicine, dentistry and law. 
This per capita amount was $210.74 
per year. No cognizance was taken of 
the changing costs in medical and legal 
education, nor the variation in cost 
according to the institution attended. 
A medical student attending Harvard 
University received the same amount as 
the student at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. Amounts were identical for the 
study of medicine, dentistry, law and 
pharmacy. If we accept the fact that 
$210.74 was an equitable amount in 
1940 when Meharry Medical College 
and Howard University were the major 
centers of study for Negro students in 
medicine, and where comparative cost 
was less than at the University of Vir- 
ginia, a very serious question is raised 
concerning the equity in the situation 
in 1950. Medical students and law 
students from Virginia were being 
penalized because the amount allotted 
represented less than the true dif- 
ferential. 

If this recommendation were to be 
implemented, it would mean that the 
state of Virginia would have had to 
make a survey of the cost of medical 
education and legal education in the 
out-of-state institutions attended by 
out-of-state students and gather ob- 
jective data concerning the cost of 
medical and legal education for these 
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students to supplement catalog in- 
formation. The plan used by the 
American Medical Association in 1921 
to survey the cost of medical education 
is suggestive. It would mean reviewing 
immediately the cost of legal and 
medical education at Howard Uni- 
versity and Meharry Medical College 
especially, and using all available 
sources of data to compute compara- 
tive cost. There is no doubt that if the 
per capita cost at the University of 
Virginia was $210.74 in 1940 it had in- 
creased since that time. This basis 
should have been used to give imme- 
diate relief to students in medicine at 
those institutions where it was claimed 
that the cost was less than at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. At other institu- 
tions where there was no such question, 
such as Harvard, Columbia, and New 
York University, catalog information 
should have been used at once. 

3. The cost to the state of Vir- 
ginia would have more than doubled 
the biennial appropriation of 1950— 
1952 if the out-of-state program had 
been equitably administered. There is 
every reason to believe that this 
amount would have steadily increased 
if the present trend in applications for 
graduate and professional education 
had continued. If the amount of ap- 
propriations needed to place this pro- 
gram on an equitable basis is applied 
to the development of the institutions 
of higher learning within the State of 
Virginia, a larger group of persons will 
be served and stronger institutions will 
emerge within the state. Moreover, 
the State of Virginia should now take 
its place among several of its sister 
states, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas where students 
are admitted to state supported in- 
stitutions regardless of race. Such a 
step would mean that educational 


facilities of the state would be available 
to develop all of its human resources, 
and that the limitations of finance 
would be greatly minimized for many 
of its citizens. Finally, it would mean 
one step forward in the realization of 
the basic principles of democracy. 


Despite the ruling of the Attor- 
ney-General, that grants be discon- 
tinued immediately, plain justice re- 
quires that those out-of-state grants 
should be continued at least until the 
end of the year, for those who have 
begun graduate and professional edu- 
cation in out-of-state institutions, ex- 
cept where it is possible to transfer 
credit to state-supported institutions 
and to pursue similar graduate or pro- 
fessional curricula. 


The present study represents, as far 
as could be ascertained, the first at- 
tempt to present an over-all picture of a 
specific out-of-state graduate aid pro- 
gram for a designated period of time. 
The findings provide information on 
the basis of which it can be determined 
how equitable such makeshifts have 
been in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity, even assuming the constitu- 
tionality of such provisions—an as- 
sumption now contrary to fact. 


One of the unexpected values of the 
study was the concrete answer it pro- 
vided to assertions that administrators 
of the fund approved grants on a 
purely subjective basis. Every ad- 
ministrator of a program involving the 
principle of “equal educational oppor- 
tunities” is subject to some criticisms 
of this sort from a dissatisfied public. 
It was good to find that the data re- 
vealed complete objectivity in approv- 
ing grants for out-of-state study and 
revealed a liberal interpretation of 
established criteria, even though those 
criteria were faulty. 
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India Today* 


India Today is the work, hard 
work, of an American teacher of 
theology who spent a year in India on 
a Fulbright Award engaged in the 
study of archeology. As in many other 
cases the irresistible urge was upon 
him to write about the amazing land 
and its people. In so doing he has 
rendered a considerable service. 

The book reflects in a generous 
measure the special interests and pro- 
ficiencies of the author which for- 
tunately have an interest for any 
reader who wishes a grasp of the salient 
facts concerning India’s history, her 
social, political, and religious struc- 
ture, and her life today. 

Dr. Finegan is an archeologist and 
his chapter entitled “Pursuit of the 
Past” gives this bent full play. He is 
a mountain climber and thus describes 
with an obvious sureness in his “Perils 
of the Peaks” the success and failure 
of many efforts to conquer the major 
mountain tops in India. He is a theo- 
logian and is clearly at home in his 
description of the religions in India, 
including the place of Christianity in 
that country. 

Apart from these treatments of the 
author’s special interest the reader 
will find a survey of India’s history in 
a short yet highly informative com- 
pass. Not enough is known in our 
western world of the discoveries in 
recent years of the remains of a re- 
markable civilization of the Indus 
Valley dating as early as 3,000 B.C., a 
civilization that included such ameni- 
ties as private wells, bathrooms, rub- 
bish chutes, and drainage pipes and, 
as well, the evidencies of a high artistic 
sense. With India so much in the news 
the portrait the author gives of the 
land and the people as they are today 
will add greatly to an understanding 


*Jack Finegan, India Today. St. Louis: 


The Bethany Press, 1955. Pp. 208. 
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of the kaleidoscope of events there. 
The geography of India, its several 
physical types, the manner of dress, 
the multitude of languages, are all a 
part of the author’s portrait. 

The village is given only passing 
consideration. The author’s residence 
in Calcutta gave him the opportunity, 
on the other hand, to acquire a close 
acquaintance with this extraordinary 
city and to describe it with intimacy 
and accuracy. 

The chapters “Prophets of a New 
Day,” “Progress in Democracy,” 
“Problems of Population, Economics, 
and Social Life,’ and ‘Position in 
World Affairs” include the author’s 
observations on the quality of insight 
and vigor which India is bringing to 
her attack upon current problems 
domestic and international. 

Dr. Finegan writes with economy 
and clarity, and this volume will repay 
reading and possession by those who 
wish to be informed in brief compass 
on the important facts, historic and 
current, relating to the emerging India. 

Ws. Stuart NELSon 
Dean of the University 
Howard University 


Just Half a World Awayt 


Jean Lyon is a professional writer 
and one sees immediately from a 
reading of Half A World Away that she 
is able to bring to a description of a 
foreign culture an observant eye, a 
practiced hand, and an understanding 
heart. Her many years in China may 
account in part for this. Miss Lyon, 
further, brought to her task an ad- 
venturesome spirit and the capacity to 
bear bravely the discomforts and haz- 
ards inevitable in travel to remote 
places in an Asian setting. 

The reader of this book goes with 

t Jean Lyon, Just Half A World Away. New 


York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. 
Pp. 373. 
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the author to the village, rooms with 
her with the cows, witnesses the hold 
of caste and untouchability still on 
village life, and gets a first hand 
glimpse of the problems facing even a 
trained Indian worker in introducing 
a program of village improvement. 

The reader is present with the author 
in the second district of all India where 
elections were held in 1951-52 and 
gets a stirring lesson in the beginnings 
of democracy in that land. He walks 
for days with Vinoba Bhave, the fol- 
lower and in some sense successor of 
Gandhi, as he goes about securing 
gifts of land from those “who have” 
for the purpose of giving it to those 
‘“‘who have not.’”’ He accompanies Miss 
Lyon for several days in the matri- 
archal society of Malabar, seeing some- 
thing of the feminine influences which 
have shaped the lives of the Menons 
and Nayars and Panikkars. He ac- 
companies the author to Gandhi Gram, 
the South Indian ashram, where the 
spirit and teachings of Gandhi find 
unique expression in community life. 
Prime Minister Nehru is Miss Lyon’s 
hero as well as India’s and the reader 
joins her in press conferences with 
him, hears him in parliamentary de- 
bate, flies with him to an inspection 
of flood stricken areas, and sees and 
hears him as he mingles with and 
speaks to the hundreds of thousands 
who throng his path and sit before 
him. 

There is this and immensely more 
in the three-hundred fifty pages of 
Miss Lyon’s book. India is a great and 
expensive distance from this Western 
world but if one wishes a visit there 
from the comfort of a seat in his 
living room, there is no better choice 
than to read Just Half A World Away. 
This book, in which 16 pages of photo- 
graphs are included, will give the nov- 
ice an excellent introduction to life in 
India. It will excite nostalgia in those 
who have lived or traveled there and 
surely supplement their knowledge. 
It will suggest to all and sundry the 
intellectual and spiritual qualities 
which are essential to the understand- 
ing of an alien culture, to its trans- 


formation in one’s thinking from alien 
to kindred, and to the acceptance of 
one’s self in that culture not as foreign 
or even friendly but in the deepest 


sense as belonging. 
Wo. Stuart NELSon 


Domestic Politics and a Mature 
Foreign Policy* 


This small but significant volume 
is the result of Adlai Stevenson’s 
travels through thirty countries along 
the “free side of the iron curtain”. 
This six months odyssey represented 
an effort to see at close range how we 
are doing in the gigantic undertaking 
of trying “to contain aggression, re- 
dress the balance of power, counter 
Communist penetration, and build 
the free world’s moral, economic and 
military vitality to the end that the 
weak and strong can be independent; 
can live in peace and each work out 
its own way of life.” 

What he found and his evaluation 
of its meaning in these years of crisis 
make fascinating—indeed, required— 
reading for thoughtful Americans. 
Mr. Stevenson gives keen insight into 
the thought process of the peoples of 
other nations, their suspicions, mis- 
understandings and misconceptions 
about us, and how some of our words 
and actions have contributed to this. 
Neutrals, for example, cannot under- 
stand America’s impatience with neu- 
trality in view of our long history of 
neutrality and non-involvement. He 
points out that a great many people 
abroad equate “McCarthyism,” con- 
formity and demagoguery with Com- 
munist and Fascist methods they know 
and despise. The author emphasizes 
the fact that all our actions, words and 
deeds—even those intended exclu- 
sively for domestic consumption— 
echo around the world. 

With clarity and incisive analysis, 
Mr. Stevenson explores the major 
developments and complexities which 
have contributed to the many diffi- 
culties and anxieties of our times. 


* Adlai E. Stevenson, Ca// to Greatness. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 110. 
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In performing this useful task, he 
calls attention to the tendency of 
Americans, in their frustrations and 
disappointments, to adopt overly sim- 
ple explanations—such as stupidity 
and treachery—of our predicament. 
As he sees it, “the roots of our diffi- 
culties are not in the actions, wise or 
unwise, of individuals. ..” Rather, 
our problems “are the price of our 
blessings—the power and pivotal posi- 
tion of our country between East and 
West in an interval of profound global 
convulsion.” 

The writer places modern com- 
munism in the context of history, re- 
minding us that difficulties between 
“East and West,” especially the de- 
velopments of and collision with Rus- 
sian imperialism are not explained by 
communism, only aggravated by it. 
Here again, another real service is 
performed by the author. The deep 
fundamental philosophical and moral 
conflict between communism, on the 
one hand, and democracy and the 
western humanist tradition, on the 
other, is so apparent and dramatic 
that it dominates popular attention. 
We often lose sight of the fact that 
there were “profound differences be- 
tween Russia and the United States, 
politically, geographically, historically 
and philosophically, differences which 
long preceded the advent of com- 
munism.”” Communism and its ag- 
gressive imperialism further accent- 
uated the ancient differences. 

Our almost complete preoccupation 
with the threat of aggressive com- 
munism has prevented us from under- 
standing and developing proper con- 
cern for the other enormous phe- 
nomenon of this era: the revolution of 
rising expectations and the new po- 
litical independence of masses of awak- 
ening peoples; in Africa, the Near 
East and Asia, teeming millions of 
human beings are emerging from 
foreign domination and resolutely de- 
manding relief from hunger, pestilence 
and oppression. These peoples are 
understandably more concerned with 
their own immense problems than with 
the Communist threat. The explosive 


forces at work in the East, nationalism, 
anti-colonialism, independence and de- 
mocracy—all basic factors in our own 
history—were not produced by com- 
munism. Nor can they be resolved by 
mere opposition to communism. 

Mr. Stevenson offers a number of 
provocative guides to effective policy 
formulation. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution of this stimulating volume is 
his clear statement of the inadequacies 
of a foreign policy based entirely on 
anti-communism and military power. 
Such a policy would win few friends in 
the great crucial areas of Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East. “The challenge 
for us is to identify ourselves with this 
social and human revolution” in those 
areas and “‘to encourage, aid and in- 
spire the aspirations of half of mankind 
for a better life, to guide these aspira- 
tions into paths that lead to freedom. 
To default would be disaster.” 

Stevenson pleads for sanity and 

maturity in decision making, pointing 
out a basic truth: “No administration 
can conduct a sound foreign policy 
when the future sits in judgment on 
the past and officials are held account- 
able as dupes, fools or traitors for 
anything that goes wrong.” His warn- 
ing against rigidity and absolutist at- 
titudes in international negotiation is 
most timely; for our current efforts 
at Geneva have suffered from our in- 
flexibility and the resultant inability 
to maneuver and to seek a basis for 
constructive compromise. 

The author hits hard and well at 
the unreason, anti-intellectualism and 
conformity of our times, insisting that 
shouting is no substitute for thinking 
and that reason is not the subversion 
but rather the salvation of freedom. 
This book clearly reflects Stevenson’s 
broad scholarship and intimate knowl- 
edge of history. His erudition and 
familiarity with the great forces at 
work shaping the modern world fur- 
ther reveal Stevenson as a man apart 
from the traditional type of American 
politician. His candidacy for the presi- 
dency of the United States in 1952 
was a tribute to American political 
maturity. There are signs, however, 
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that the search for noncontroversial- 

ity—and mediocrity—may prevent the 

renomination of Stevenson in 1956. 
Rosert E. Martin 
Department of Government 
Howard University 


Education, The People’s Key 


Most of us hardly realize how crucial 
is the era of transition in which we 
live. Atomic-wise, a little carelessness 
by some political mastermind and a 
bomb is dropped, followed by many, 
annihilating other bombs; or a few 
successful experiments in peacetime 
uses, and the desert and the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. Socially, America 
has the opportunity to step into true 
freedom beyond the stigmatic racial 
shadow; or she can falter and suffer 
years of bloodshed and retrogression. 
Internationally, the material pros- 
perity of our country may soon be 
married to the cultural and spiritual 
depth of the rest of the world for the 
benefit of the entire human family; 
or the two betrothed powers may 
wrangle and clash, as they are often 
tempted to do, and woe betide the 
world for generations to come. 

As American Negroes, we have used 
many keys to happiness and security. 
We have tried the keys of evangelical 
religion, of “education” in several 
slippery senses, of artistic and scientific 
expression, of legal recourse, and alas, 
how many more. Time and again we 
have been told that sheer economics 
will solve all our problems. In our 
newspapers and magazines there seems 
to be today a strong trend toward 
imitating the worst elements in the 
so-called majority civilization—shal- 
low, gaudy social affairs, self-conscious 
attempts at advertising ourselves as 
gold-filled millionaires, pitiful efforts 
to be sportsmen and clubmen (without 
the money or the background), and 
other overnight transformations from 
the valley to the summit that make a 
glitter but that do not satisfy any but 
the self-deluded. 

Now we are learning that the most 
valuable gifts cannot bestow equality 


or greatness upon us, at least not by 
themselves. Generations of philan- 
thropic awards in education have not 
educated us, nor even insured in every 
case that we are pointed toward 
realistic education. Supreme Court 
decisions have flattered us with as- 
surances that the law is on our side, 
but they have not presto-chango inte- 
grated our schools. Only our strength 
and grit and determination can do 
that, and they might have succeeded 
through other means than Supreme 
Court decisions. 

All things considered, it seems that 
now we have reached the truly edu- 
cational phase of our development. 
Not education to the exclusion of all 
other methods, no. Only that we are 
now at the place in which at last we 
know that without education we can- 
not be saved; hardly a new notion— 
Jefferson said that only education 
could save the American people from 
the start. 

The important thing, though, is to 
determine what kind of education will 
save us, and how it will save us. The 
trouble with our previous keys to 
salvation is that they were too re- 
stricted and our problem is compre- 
hensive. Education is certainly com- 
prehensive. But to help us in all our 
variegated predicament, it will have 
to be used as a precision instrument, 
and in many very precise ways. 

For this reason, above all others, 
the adult education movement and 
the literature of adult education is of 
paramount importance to us. A new 
contribution to the literature is here- 
with recommended. It is Community 
Adult Education by Robert H. Snow, 
Director of Adult Education, Sche- 
nectady, New York, Public Schools.* 

This book is called a guide for pro- 
gram planning and development. It 
reviews all available resources for 
adult education in the normal com- 
munity and shows how these may be 
best put to use. It demonstrates real- 
istically how adults of various kinds 

* Robert H. Snow, Community Adult Educa- 


tion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, n.d. 
(c. 1955). Pp. 170. 
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can be attracted into educational 
programs suitable to their interests and 
growth. Perhaps more important still, 
it clearly lays out the basic problems 
of leadership, supervision, and _pro- 
gram evaluation, and offers intelligent 
procedures thereto. 

All along it takes the position that 
there are general principles and that 
there are specific tactical arrangements 
derived from these principles. The 
general principles apply nearly every- 
where; on their basis the specific 
tactical arrangements must be worked 
out for each locality. This combina- 
tion of strength in the ground and 
flexibility in the superstructure is 
highly advisable. Since education is 
primarily clear objective, sound pro- 
cess, and careful follow-through, by 
such a combination success in results 
is best assured. Negro communities, as 
American communities, need to begin 
going all-out, and at once, for such 
community adult education. 

In addition to thorough practical 
methods, Mr. Snow has good, rich 
ideals. In speaking, for example, of 
the American dream, he says: “The 
processes of lifelong learning, applic- 
able to all, are essential for the fulfill- 
ment of that dream.” Likewise is he 
firmly expressive in the questions he 
lists as the questions which adult edu- 
cation must answer for the future, 
such as the following: 

“How can Man find enduring values 
in dynamic society? How can he 
reconcile interdependence and free- 
dom? How can he assert his individ- 
uality without arrogance, and accept 
discipline without slavishness? What 
can enable him to compress ten thou- 
sand years of evolutionary develo 
ment into the span of a single life. 
time?” 

These are most commendable ques- 
tions, but they are the ceiling, the 
heights toward which adult education 
is reaching its strong hands. As of our 
generation, and as of the American 
Negro, most adult education is practi- 
cal—to get jobs, to get better jobs, to 
understand necessary procedures of 
living, to master needed skills, to win 
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immediate happiness for family and 
nearby society. And even those types 
of education are only indifferently at- 
tended. As a still-segregated racial 
unit many of us unfortunately con- 
tinue to believe that we can win or 
“beat the rap” without education. 

A good alibi for not having an edu- 
cation used to be available, but no 
more. Formerly, if an individual failed 
of all or any part of a formal eight-year 
elementary, four-year secondary, or 
four-year college education, he was 
doomed. Today, such is not the case. 
First, he can recover in adult educa- 
tional channels anything he missed. 
Second, he can take advantage of 
many efficacious substitutes. Third, 
formal education is only an intro- 
ductory education anyway, since it 
has been demonstrated that education 
for constant re-tooling is essential in 
our world. And finally, for today’s 
happiness, education is inevitably a 
cradle-to-the-grave process. 

And that is why we must learn, if 
even the hard way, that all our equal- 
ity and integration, all our democratic 
status, and all our happiness—not so 
much as American Negroes, but as 
Americans and as human beings— 
depend upon our constantly applying 
ourselves to educational procedures 
and to advancement through educa- 
tion. We cannot protect ourselves 
otherwise. We cannot move forward 
with all people. We cannot hold even 
the gains that are given to us. And 
all the way from the practical to the 
idealistic we must determine to adopt 
and to employ, at every opportunity— 
in school, church, lodge, union, library, 
and wherever else—our greatest key, 
indeed our greatest weapon, adult 
education. 

Joun Love .t, Jr., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Towards Full Acceptance* 


The crux of Minorities and the 
American Promise rests in this view- 


* Stewart G. Cole and Mildred Wiese Cole, 
Minorities and the American Promise. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 319. 
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point: an active democratic Amer- 
ican, guided by a belief in the dignity 
of the human person and aware of a 
need for balance between freedom and 
responsibility, plays an important role 
in several areas of life to create the 
best human relations for America. 
This man can do a great deal to amel- 
iorate group tension. 

This persuasive conclusion of the 
Coles rests on several premises: (1) 
“The complexity of the intergroup 
situation in American community life” 
makes for a cultural diversity that is 
expected and desirable, but neverthe- 
less “cultural unity is [likewise] a de- 
sirable ethnic purpose for the American 
people.”’ (2) The “American promise” 
and the moral basis of our citizenship 
are founded on explicit and funda- 
mental documents like the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, the Emancipation Proclamation 
—all directed toward the “creation of 
a social environment in which demo- 
cratic individuals can mature....” 
(3) “Despite their widely ranging 
social, economic, and ethnic differ- 
ences, Americans are slowly discover- 
ing the unique worth of every human 
being, the distinctive value of every 
culture group, and withal the neces- 
sity of weaving the democratic in- 
terests of every individual and group 
into a harmonious national life.” 

The means to harmony and cultural 
unity, to recognition of each person’s 
worth—the specific means are “‘pro- 
grams of social action and of educa- 
tion,” as well as a continuing “fight 
for human rights and (for) the inter- 
national cooperation of human beings 
for peace and freedom.” 

In this the tenth of the Bureau of 
Intercultural Education Publication 
Series, the writers have examined the 
conflict of our principles and practices 
and have shown how the conflict may 
be reconciled, although they are I 
believe careful neither to sugarcoat 
the reconciliation nor to gild the 
future. On a firm basis of history, 
sociology, anthropology, philosophy, 
psychology—all of which constitute 


the breadth and depth of intercultural 


education and human relations—the 
Coles provide a program of action and 
education necessary even in a country 
guided essentially by the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic. 

They organize the eleven chapters 
into four parts: (1) “America’s Frame- 
work of Human Relations,” a discus- 
sion of the reason for diversity and of 
the major minority groups; (2) “The 
Dynamics of Human Relations,” treat- 
ing the discrimination, tensions, et al; 
(3) “A Philosophy of Human Rela- 
tions,” a consideration of several rela- 
tively undesirable approaches to the 
diverse groups and of am recommended 
means to better group relations; (4) 
“The Cutting Edges of Democracy,” 
examining areas in which the recom- 
mended approach is applied. 

The writers are only occasionally in 
error, relatively minor error. “The 
Attorney General,” they write, “main- 
tains a list of subversive organiza- 
tions,” whereas he simply lists those 
he alleges to be subversive. Or again, 
the Federal Housing Authority (sic) 
financed war housing in “the Brook- 
land area in Washington, D. C.,” 
where families of different backgrounds 
learned to live together; where was 
this? Or as in omitting reference to 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts (1953) in the discus- 
sion of social action to eliminate em- 
ployment barriers. 

But on balance this book offers a 
great deal both to the student of the 
field and to the layman, although more 
yet needs be written about how to 
create the “active democratic Amer- 
ican” who will steadily work for better 
human relations. The full “contents” 
pages, the many diagrams, the exten- 
sive notes and bibliography, as well 
as the index add to the solid con- 
tribution. 

In two Workshops on School Inte- 
gration that I directed at Howard 
University, I have heard the soci- 
ologist, the historian, the lawyer, the 
educator, the psychiatrist, the church- 
man say much that the Coles say so 
well. The latter have done what they 
promised in the preface—to provide 
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“a scientific and philosophic frame- 
work for thinking about the American 
way of life.” They show a logical and 
persuasive way to a better America 
for minorities and indeed for all of 
America. Whether the goal will be 
reached is another matter. 

Paut Cooke 

Professor of English 

District of Columbia 

Teachers College 


Berea’s First Century* 


The experiences of Berea College of 
Kentucky in non-segregated education 
help to refute claims that interracial 
schooling will not work. From 1866 to 
1904 Berea met the needs of Negro 
and white students equally with no 
discernible ill consequences for either. 
Amid the present turmoil over South- 
ern educational policies, the appear- 
ance of Berea’s First Century, 1855- 
1955 is timely. 

Dr. Peck prepared this volume after 
retiring from forty-one years of teach- 
ing History at Berea. Her impressive 
narration heightens the intrinsic at- 
traction of Berea’s story and immedi- 
ately captivates the reader. Using a 
topical method, she relates the initial 
decades of the College’s history in the 
first two chapters and then traces in 
separate chapters Berea’s one hundred 
years of experience in interracial educa- 
tion, training mountain people, adapt- 
ing to changing needs, student labor, 
financing the College, and community 
extension service. Henry F. Pringle’s 
thoughtful Foreword demonstrates 
how the spirit of the institution grips 
even the chance visitor. 

Berea’s successful integration eight 
decades before the recent, bitterly-as- 
sailed Supreme Court decisions re- 
sulted largely from the zeal of its prin- 
cipal founder, Reverend John G. Fee. 
This son of Kentucky slaveholders 
turned against slavery at Lane Semi- 
nary and eventually settled at Berea 
Ridge in the mountains of southeastern 

*Elisabeth S. Peck, Berea’s First Century, 


1855-1955. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1955. Pp. 217. 


Kentucky. Here he helped found, in 
1855, a one-room school that was the 
progenitor of Berea College. Inspired 
by the vision of an institution to pre- 
pare the races to live in harmony, Fee 
and others drew up a constitution in 
1859 for a college that would admit 
” persons of good moral charac- 

r’” (p. 13). Although forced into 
exile i in the North by more conserva- 
tive neighbors, Fee and his friends pur- 
sued their plans until they opened the 
College in 1866 with ninety-six Negro 
and ninety-one white students. Some 
trustees and students withdrew over 
the admission of Negroes, but the ex- 
periment continued so smoothly with 
equal sharing in all activities that the 
president could report in 1885 on the 
“ erfect harmony from year to year, 
all treating each other with respect’ ” 
(p. 44). Negroes served on the Board 
of Trustees from the beginning and on 
the Faculty from 1870. When a Ken- 
tucky statute compelled a stop to 
integrated education at Berea in 1904, 
the College founded Lincoln Institute 
for its Negro students. After a federal 
court decision ended the ban on mix- 
ture in higher education, Berea re- 
admitted Negroes in 1950; fewer en- 
rolled than in the past, however, so 
that by 1954 there were still only six- 
teen out of a total of 1,136 students in 
the College. 

Although the interracial experiment 
holds especial significance for today, 
equally major concerns of Berea Col- 
lege have been education for people of 
the mountain region and worth-while 
student labor. From the beginning the 
catalog stressed the need to serve 
mountaineers and Negroes. Recently, 
a quota has been followed to insure 
that at least ninety per cent of the 
students come from two hundred and 
thirty counties in the Appalachian 
region of eight Southern States. The 
curriculum and community extension 
services have been shaped to meet the 
particular problems of this area. No 
tuition is charged in this unique in- 
stitution but all students must engage 
in useful labor on campus or in such 
college industries as the bakery, brick- 











making, laundry, printing, and wood- 
work shops. Student labor alone built 
the beautiful Phelps Stokes Chapel. 
One senior, commenting on the whole- 
some work experiences, wrote: “‘ ‘I like 
to feel that I have been living in a 
fairly normal way, instead of getting 
a theoretical preparation for living. 
Berea College, with its work for every- 
one, is a whole community in itself, 
and this fact simplifies our adjustment 
to the larger community of the out- 
side world’ ” (p. 137). 

The author gives evidence of careful 
research into the personal papers of the 
founders and the official records of the 
College. Footnotes are collected at the 
end of the volume and are preceded 
by a brief essay on the sources. The 
narrative is marred somewhat by the 
topical organization which results at 
times in a choppy presentation. In 
one place (p. 72) we learn of a speech 
by President Woodrow Wilson at a 
meeting for Berea and much later (p. 
149) learn of his words and the nature 
of the gathering. Similarly, the brief 
and seemingly none too happy ad- 
ministration of the second president of 
Berea is discussed at several places but 
never revealed clearly. In addition, the 
wording in places, particularly in the 
chapter on curriculum adjustments, 
resembles more the appeals of a college 
catalog than a scholarly history. 

All too frequently histories of col- 
leges become a tiresome tabulation of 
administrations, faculties, and curri- 
cula. Mrs. Peck escapes this pitfall and 
presents a lively account that should 
prove interesting reading for laymen 
and educators as well as a source of 
valuable information on a unique edu- 
cational institution. 

Epcar A, Toppin 

Department of History 

Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 


Greeley vs. Lincoln* 


The Civil War period has been so 
thoroughly researched and its leading 
*James H. Trietsch, The Printer and the 


Pringe. 
Pp. 332. 


New York: Exposition Press, 1955. 
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character has been so exhaustively 
written about (more so than anyone 
except Jesus and Napoleon) that when 
one picks up a book on Lincoln whose 
author is only twenty-four and who 
has been totally blind since he was six, 
one may have reservations before turn- 
ing a page. If it cannot be said that a 
full reading of The Printer and the 
Prince wholly dispels these initial mis- 
givings, it must be noted that the 
author “‘brings off” quite successfully 
the story of Greeley’s attempts to tell 
Lincoln how to run the country. As 
candidate for the presidency and later 
as incumbent, Lincoln had to reckon 
with the great influence wielded by the 
editor of the New York Tribune which, 
through its daily, weekly and semi- 
weekly editions, was a powerful factor 
in shaping Northern opinion. Lincoln 
never stood high in Greeley’s graces; 
not only was Lincoln his second choice 
for the Republican nomination in 1860 
(and in 1864), but after Lincoln as- 
sumed office the presidential policies 
came under the editor’s constant fire. 

Trietsch sets out to prove that in all 
the encounters between the two, Gree- 
ley came out second best. From the 
beginning Lincoln handled his critic 
with great skill. During the four 
months preceding his inauguration Lin- 
coln politely ignored both Greeley’s 
advice on the stand to be taken on the 
seceding states in the South and his 
counsel as to the composition of the 
president’s cabinet. After taking office 
Lincoln was urged by the Tribune to 
march the Union troops to Richmond 
and end the war by seizing the Con- 
federate capital. The disaster at Bull 
Run put a damper on the vociferous 
editor, but not for long. Soon he was 
beseeching the administration to set 
the slaves free and then to arm them, 
dramatizing his views in the well-known 
open letter, “The Prayer of Twenty 
Millions.”’ Lincoln replied in a memo- 
rable document of four paragraphs, one 
of which concluded with a clear sum- 
mation of his position: “My para- 
mount object in this struggle is to save 
the Union, and is not either to save or 
to destroy slavery.” 
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Greeley continued to hammer away 
and Lincoln continued to parry the 
blows. Finally, in the summer of 1864, 
when the editor proposed that the ad- 
ministration send someone to Canada 
to talk peace terms with Confederate 
representatives, Lincoln countered by 
authorizing Greeley himself to go and 
see whether the alleged peace negotia- 
tors were properly accredited. Greeley 
protested against the assignment but 
he went, only to discover that he had 
been deceived by the would-be nego- 
tiators, a development that Lincoln 
had suspected all along. Had Lincoln 
lived there might have been a rap- 
prochement since Greeley shared his 
forgiving attitude toward the defeated 
South, but as it was, Greeley’s role, 
vis-4-vis Lincoln, remains that of a 
devil’s advocate. 

The author’s attitude toward the 
two principals is nothing if not posi- 
tive. Lincoln comes in for an admira- 
tion almost wholly uncritical whereas 
Greeley is overdrawn, if not unsym- 
pathetically handled. His shortcom- 
ings are illustrated but his many good 
points are simply mentioned in pass- 
ing. Greeley undoubtedly was mercu- 
rial and unstable, but his veerings were 
to some extent occupational as well as 
temperamental; a newspaper editor, 
concerned with headlines, is often 
prone to express a forceful viewpoint 
rather than a balanced one, and is, 
moreover, himself responsive to the 
shifts and vagaries of public opinion. 
Trietsch, following the trend of the 
noted scholar, J. G. Randall, is highly 
condemnatory of the Republican Radi- 
cals, so-called, who were at logger- 
heads with the President. Trietsch 
does not describe the economic and 
control-of-the-government motivations 
behind the activities of the Radicals, 
and this omission tends to make their 
relations with Lincoln seem to be pri- 
marily a clash of personalities. 

The author tells the Lincoln-Greeley 
story in a good prose style, capturing 
much of the flavor of his main charac- 
ters, their peculiar traits and turns of 
phrase. For clarity in writing and an 
eye for the dramatic incident 


Trietsch’s pages are reminiscent of 
such masters of biography as James 
Parton and Gamaliel Bradford. Per- 
haps, however, the book’s title is 
somewhat too fanciful, Greeley being 
viewed as a printer who heeds the 
Scriptural injunction, “Put not your 
trust in princes.” The work is well 
organized. There is no index, a puzzling 
omission since the book has footnotes 
and a bibliography and is therefore 
presumably designed to be of service 
to the reference-conscious reader. 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Department of History 
Morgan State College 


In Search of Roots* 


This story of a young man who is a 
member of a small closely-knit Jewish 
Community in an Irish city deals with 
the values of a minority culture in 
relation to the attractions offered by 
the larger community. The boy falls 
in love with a girl of different faith 
(Catholic) and is accepted by her 
family. He finds a priest who is valued 
as mentor and intellectual counselor. 
In his relations with other Irish con- 
temporaries he meets both tolerance 
and hostility. He would like to give 
up his Jewishness and marry the girl 
but his feeling for his people is re- 
aroused by the struggle of the Jew to 
establish a homeland in Palestine and 
it is there that he hopes finally to 
find his roots. 

The reader will learn from this novel 
what it means to be a Jew. Details of 
religious observances and philosophy 
are described authentically. The eel. 
ing for family and of identification 
with Jewish causes is made under- 
standable. The situation is contrived 
to bring out in meticulous detail what 
it means to be a Jew. The protagonist’s 
problem is how to affiliate with the 
majority culture while maintaining 
full integrity as a Jew. 

The young man is in a state of con- 
flict. On the one hand he is attracted 


* David Marcus, The Next Year in Jerusalem, 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. 298. 
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to the girl of a different faith and to 
the larger community which offers 
increased scope for his ability. On 
the other side is his membership in his 
own small group which cannot spare 
his defection. His relations with the 
majority group require him to meet 
and face up to prejudice. In the minor- 
ity culture he has complete acceptance 
but this does not appear to be enough. 
Hence his restlessness and indecision. 
The dilemma of this young man is 
vividly described but the solution 
offered by the author, unfortunately, 
is one that ultimately takes his hero 
out of the field of conflict. 

Max MEENES 

Professor of Psychology 

Howard University 


A School Marm’s Travels in 
Retrospect* 


Fay McKeene Hershaw’s abbrevi- 
ated volume, Verse Along the Way, 
(1954), adds up to a poetic refinement 
of experiences incident to her two 
jaunts around the world as set down 
in an earlier book, 4round the World 
with Hershaw and Collins, (1938), 
which she authored jointly with Flaur- 
ience S. Collins. Her new collection of 
poems further documents the fact 
that the current stream of juvenile 
literature (to which Franklin Watt’s 
ambitious series of “‘first”’ for American 
youth has made a marked contribu- 
tion) continues to gain momentum in 
the matter of volume if not always in 
delicacy, charm, and intensity. 

Here is a little book of lyrics with 
no world-shaking purpose, no axe to 
grind; it was written simply for the 
fun of writing it and for the enter- 
tainment and inspiration it may afford 
for children “between the ages of 
seven and eleven years.” And cer- 
tainly in their effort to outdistance 
the tension, the frustration, and the 
tragedy that threatens to strike them 
down, American youth can do no bet- 
ter than to acquaint themselves with 
the grass roots of ours and of other 


*Fay McKeene Hershaw, Verse Along the 
ee York: The Exposition Press, 1954, 
Pp. 40. 


cultures through the medium of litera- 
ture. 

The tranquility implied in the title, 
Verse Along the Way, foreshadows the 
volume’s slow-paced tempo and sug- 
gests the widely-scattered scenes from 
which its inspiration is drawn. For Miss 
Hershaw, now in Paris on a sabbatical 
leave from her duties as an elementary- 
grade teacher in the Baltimore School 
System, life has moved on—on from 
the American scene to Mexico, Canada, 
Alaska, Liberia, Australia, the Carib- 
bean, South Africa and back again to 
her native soil. Clearly enough, the 
book attests to the author’s advocacy 
of a world-minded outlook that reaches 
back to the grades. 

Between the covers of Verse Along 
the Way, Miss Hershaw presents a 
limited range of subjects based largely 
upon her own experiences: the excite- 
ment of flying in an airplane, the 
glories of high mountains, the sounds, 
sights, and fragrance that go into the 
making of an October day, the beauty 
and oft-times the enigma of the Royal 
Poinciana found in the West Indies 
Islands, the Hibiscus and the Lehua 
located on the Pacific Isles, and of 
course the natural phenomena found 
in her own back yeard—the city of 
Baltimore. The little ditty, “Autumn 
Leaves” points up a woman’s employ- 
ment of poetic imagery to create a 
landscape, and ““Mount Robson” sug- 
gests ie “strange emptiness” that 
settled down upon her as she sensed 
from design the argument for God as 
pictured in the traditional concept of 
Christianity. 

And the four-line witticism, “The 
Old and the New’, amounts to a 
definition of the situation in which old 
and new cultural elements are fused 
into one American democratic whole. 
Parenthetically, however, many of 
the poems appear too short to be 
effective. One, for example, is limited 
to a single couplet and the longest 
one in the group runs to four four-line 
stanzas. More than half of the poems 
spread thinly over the volume’s forty- 
eight pages range from two to eight 
lines. 
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But it takes a writer with special 
insight to breathe life into books for 
children, for she must not, as Miss 
Hershaw sometimes does, write big 
topics down, but little topics up. Miss 
Hershaw simply calls a spade a spade; 
her touch is on the heavy side; and 
she appears never quite able to capture 
the color, the warmth, and the idiom 
characteristic of the child’s world. 
Even though a good many of her lines 
are inspired by external nature, they 
contain little that would provoke a 
youth to inquire into nature’s hidden 
secrets. 

Nowhere in the range of the author’s 
poetic offerings does one find the ten- 
derness, the naiveté, and yet the 
penetration, that frequently charac- 
terizes poetry for children. Beauty of 
phrase is absent too as are a majority 
of the other stylistic niceties that are 
commonly thought of as part and 
parcel of the stuff of poetry. In writing 
the present volume for children, Miss 
Hershaw obviously experienced the 
difficulty of leading a dual existence— 
that of being an adult and a child at 
the same time. Certainly, Verse Along 
the Way is an attractive little book, 
but most readers will hesitate to label 
its contents as poetry for readers at 
any level. 

Joun W. Parker 

Chairman, Department of 
English 

Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 


‘Sunshine and Shadow” in a 
New Collection of Poems* 


At the outset, there is this to say 
about Lottie B. DeShands’ Golden 
Gems of a New Civilization it is at 
once a book of doubt and of faith— 
doubt regarding the outcome of the 
current wave of defeatism and ma- 
terialism in America, and faith in the 
purposive trend of things and in the 
ultimate advent of the golden age of 
peace and plenty as foreshadowed by 


* Lottie B. DeShands, Golden Gems of a New 
Civilization. New York: The Exposition Press, 


1955. Pp. 95. 





prophecy. This volume of lofty and 
sometimes impassioned poems _ had 
its genesis in a woman’s conviction 
that spiritual and personal regenera- 
tion point the way out for a social 
order obviously “all mixed up.” 
Through a good many of her poetic 
selections, there runs the thread of 
human sympathy that transcends race 
and nationality. 

One group of poems included in the 
DeShands’ collection stems from the 
impact of race in America. Essentially 
protest poems with a _ pronounced 
Darwinian emphasis, they piece to- 
gether a strong case against the 
tragedy that results from the black 
man’s “out group”’ status in a land of 
plenty. In the poem, “The Golden 
Light of New America,” the author 
takes to task a democratic country for 
laxity in social vision, while in “Only 
One Blood of the Human Race” she 
points up the illogicality of race and 
class strife among social groups whom 
God created of one blood. Some of 
the dedicatory selections to great 
national figures appear slightly over- 
done. Mrs. DeShands’ discussion of 
the rdle of the Negro in American 
life, however, adds up to nothing more 
than a rehash of what has been said 
more effectively elsewhere. 

Implicit in another group of poems 
is the redeeming quality of the Chris- 
tian religion as the strongest force in 
the world. Much to Mrs. DeShands’ 
dismay, religion today has gone too 
far in the direction of the formal at 
the expense of the practical and the 
spiritual. And it is perhaps the revela- 
tion of her firm belief in religion as it 
operates in the main stream of every- 
day living that adds meaning to her 
new volumes of poems. Mrs. De- 
Shands’ refreshing emphasis upon 
religion as a positive social force in a 
period of doubt and negation fills a 
gap created by authors who have been 
wont to dramatize out of reasonable 
proportions the sham with which it 
is all too frequently associated. 

Golden Gems of a New Civilization 
is a far cry from a great book but it is 
certainly a serious one; in order to 
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sense its worth, the reader will have 
to take it for what it is rather than 
what it was never intended to be. 
Lottie B. DeShands is not a poetess 
by profession and her collection of 
poems therefore lays no claim to liter- 
ary excellence. The volume’s failure in 
organization and the absence of the 
tricks of the poetic trade combine to 
disclose the hand of a novice. 

On the positive side, however, the 
book is simply one segment of Mrs. De 
Shands’ program of social action cal- 
culated to “‘win some souls for Christ.” 
It is the voice of a good woman who 
is convinced that America will be and 
that in tomorrow’s “new civilization” 
the Negro people will find their place 
in the sun. 

Joun W. Parker 


Bushmen Customs and Rock 
Paintings* 


The avid seeker of knowledge about 
Africa will find little of value in this 
account of the “first expedition across 
South Africa” except Chapter II of 
Part Two and Chapters III and IV of 
Part Three. The trials and tribulations 
of the team that went by lorry from 
Johannesburg to Walvis Bay and 
Swakopmund reveal a sturdy determi- 
nation to overcome the usual diffi- 
culties of bad roads, second-rate hotels, 
indifferent food and intolerable heat. 
Only three members of the nine-man 
team had training which would have 
enabled them to add materially to 
knowledge about the peoples and 
places of Southern Africa. 

Like several other expeditions this 
one failed to find the “Lost City” of 
the Kalahari desert. J. A. Farini, an 
Italian who became a_ naturalized 
American citizen, reported his dis- 
covery in his Huit mois au Kalahari, 
published by Hachette in Paris, 1887. 
He was convinced that he had “ ‘stum- 
bled on some ancient city or temple, 
perhaps the necropolis of a powerful 
nation that died out thousands of 


*Francois Balsan, Capricorn Road. New 
ba Philosophical L ibrary, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
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years ago’”’ (p. 25). The reader is 
bound to share the author’s disap- 
pointment and to wish to read Farini’s 
book. 

The expedition did, however, en- 
counter a “half-breed,” Henry Cam, 
who was married to a German woman 
and who spoke the language of the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari desert. With 
the aid of Cam and his son, Edward, 
the expedition learned about and ob- 
served some of the customs of this 
almost vanishing people and made 
recordings of their language. 

Most valuable was the rediscovery 
of rock paintings at Tsodillo in north- 
west Kalahari. The oldest are esti- 
mated to be from 5,000 to 10,000 years 
old. Photographs reveal a striking 
similarity between the rhinoceros of 
the most important of these Bushmen 
rock paintings and those in France in 
Ain and Dordogne. Others are more 
recent, perhaps only a hundred years 
old. 

The photographs of Africans make 
one wish that the author had devoted 
more space than he did to the peoples 
he encountered. The translation from 
the French is so smooth that the reader 
is not aware that the book was not 
written originally in English. The 
spelling of Negro with a small n is due 
to the fact that the book was printed 
in England. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


The International Conference of 
The Society of Authors and 
Criticst 


The international writer’s confer- 
ence held in Bombay by the Society 
of Authors and Critics was the oc- 
casion for the gathering of men and 
women of letters from many lands. 
Among the delegates were Raft Aston, 
the aging and incurably ill Englishman 
who was unselfishly and deeply de- 
voted to the ideals of the SAC; Jules 


t Ira Morris, The Bombay Meeting. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 287. 
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Marchand, secretary of the Paris 
center, “part publisher, part agent, 
part critic,” who hoped to succeed 
Aston as Secretary and use the posi- 
tion to commercialize the SAC; Leo- 
pold Werner, once of Berlin, subse- 
quently of Vienna, Zurich, and finall 
of London, who had suffered muc 
under Hitler and urged the writers to 
recognize their responsibility to so- 
ciety, but in his weaker moments ig- 
nominously pursued Claudia Carson 
motivated by his wish to capture the 
Britishness which she personified; Igor 
Plansky, a lonely Polish refugee writer 
forgotten in his native land but re- 
membered in Cairo where a delegation 
of Egyptian writers met the SAC 
plan to present the Pole with a floral 
tribute; Konrad Sauerwein, the Ger- 
man delegate who the year before 
almost captured the Nobel Prize; 
Lockridge, the Scottish nationalist 
poet, who always made a point of ac- 
centuating his parsimoniousness, 
though he was quite wealthy; and, 
most important of the westerners, 
Jason Cole, the young, handsome and 
fabulously successful American (his 
first novel had been a Book-of-the- 
Month Selection) who was actually in 
flight from self-awareness, from emo- 
tional commitments, from life itself. 
There were members of SAC from 
Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, from the 
Philippines and Japan. India was well 
represented by Krishna Desphante, 
president of the all-India SAC and a 
prominent member of Nehru’s Con- 
gress party; by Mrs. Gupta, the busy 
but inefficient secretary of the all-India 
center; by the lavish Maharaja of 
Purjai who could not understand why 
his wealth and power did not bring 
him recognition as a poet; by the cyn- 
ical Parsee Clubwalla who insisted 
that “‘to all intents we are still living 
in Gandhi’s India, a land of myth 
and miracle where we spend our days 
contemplating our navels, rather than 
raising food to fill the empty stomachs 
behind them. All the changes are 
purely superficial.” (P. 16.) Dr. 
Hamed, the “liberated” Mohammedan 
scholar and Mahinder Nath Azad 


were interested in combining politics 
and even political action with litera- 
ture, in drawing Indian literature 
“down to less loley altitudes” and in 
attaching it “to earth.” Azad cau- 
tioned the western writers against hot 
air, patronizing advice, and reactionary 
propaganda. He entreated Cole “‘not 
to talk down to us or to lull us with 
platitudes! We can take unpalatable 
truths about ourselves; the one thing 
we cannot take is to be patronized.... 
Tell us something important, some- 
thing that will nourish our hopes of a 
new world in which the West and East 
can go forward as equal partners.” 
(P. 172.) 

In addition to visiting Bombay’s 
Hanging Gardens and Towers of 
Silence, where the Parsees dispose of 
their dead, the delegates made train 
and plane excursions to important 
cultural spots and cities, like the 
Ajanta Caves, the Taj Mahal, Delhi, 
and Calcutta. Thus they were con- 
fronted with the suffering and the 
crushing poverty of India’s millions 
and experienced the inconveniences of 
train travel. The usual incidents of 
lost luggage (found, of course, just 
before the owner’s departure from the 
country) trains missed, and tickets 
misplaced occurred. 

For Jason Cole the journey to India 
resulted in a deep ao affair with 
the beautiful, fragile, tortured Sha- 
kuntala Clubwalla, a Hindu woman 
who saw her family massacred in the 
paritition troubles and thereafter ex- 
isted in a mystical world of melan- 
cholia. The unhappy Clubwalla actu- 
ally knew that Cole was in love with 
his wife but wanted this thing to hap- 
pen in the desperate hope that it 
might lift Tala out of her devastating 
depression. The tragic solution to 
this situation came in Shankuntala’s 
suicide while Cole visited the maha- 
raja. 

Mr. Morris does more than report 
on the meeting of Authors and Critics; 
he has much to say about modern India 
and her problems, whose gravity he 
does not minimize. He also refers to 
the relation of writers to society and 
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concludes that “if authors realized 
that a bottle of ink can have the ex- 
plosive force of a hydrogen bomb, they 
would take into their own hands the 
destiny of the world.” All this Ira 
Morris manages to convey to his 
reader in the form of a fascinating 
novel—The Bombay Meeting. 

MErzE TATE 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Culture and Human Fertility* 


Ever since Malthus first enunciated 
his gloomy mathematical ratios, demo- 
graphers have sought to formulate a 
more definitive theoretical expression 
of the basic determinants of human 
reproduction. The theories developed 
thus far have suffered, in varying 
degree, from the same deficiency: the 
failure to consider objectively the 
significance of the full range of fer- 
tility behavior which is manifested by 
different peoples throughout the world. 
In the present work, Professor Lorimer 
undertakes to remedy this defect by 
means of a careful analysis of the im- 
pact of different sets of cultural values 
upon the fertility performance of the 
people concerned. The resultant study 
is important for at least two reasons: 
it represents a significant advance 
toward a general theory of human 
fertility behavior, and secondly it 
clearly demonstrates the applicability 
of modern field techniques to the study 
of cultural values, human motivations 
and the resultant behavior in this par- 
ticularly sensitive area of human inter- 
action. 

The study consists in two major sec- 
tions. In the first, Professor Lorimer 
develops a number of tentative propo- 
sitions regarding the impact of cultural 
factors upon human fertility, dis- 
tinguishing factors which tend to 


*Frank Lorimer, Culture and Human Fertil- 
ity. A study of the relation of cultural condi- 
tions to fertility in non-industrial and transi- 
tional societies, with special contributions by 
Meyer Fortes, K. A. Busia, Audrey I. Richards, 
Priscilla Reining and Giorgio Mortara. Fore- 
ward by Frank W. Notestein. Paris: UNESCO, 
1955. Pp. 510. 


promote high fertility and those which 
tend to reduce or minimize it. In de- 
veloping this general theory, the 
author’s basic procedure is to select 
societies whose fertility performance 
represents different positions along a 
continuum from levels approaching a 
hypothetical biological maximum at 
one extreme, to levels which threaten 
a population with extinction at the 
other. In each case selected, the author 
carries out a very careful and scholarly 
analysis of the values and social or- 
ganization of the culture in question. 
His aim is to ascertain the impact 
of these factors upon the fertility of 
the people in question in each instance. 
The significance of different systems 
of kinship for the fertility of popula- 
tions merits treatment in a separate 
chapter, as does the interesting con- 
trast between the fertility levels of 
stable agrarian societies in Europe and 
in Asia. 

The final chapter in this section 
contains an excellent interpretation of 
the ‘demographic transition” in terms 
of the unique social and cultural fac- 
tors which prompted its occurrence in 
Western Europe, North America, the 
U.S.S.R., and Japan. Throughout his 
analysis, Professor Lorimer displays 
an admirable critical insight and cau- 
tion regarding his interpretation of 
data which are never adequate or fully 
reliable. 

The second section of the book is 
devoted to a presentation of the re- 
sults of four recent studies of the rela- 
tion between fertility and socio-cul- 
tural factors in contemporary under- 
developed areas. The first of these is a 
report of a demographic field study 
among the Ashanti by Meyer Fortes. 
This is followed by an interpretation 
of the impact of social factors upon 
the fertility of the people of the Gold 
Coast as a whole, by K. A. Busia. 
The third study is a summary of 
fertility surveys conducted in Buganda 
and Buhaya in East Africa, by Audrey 
I. Richards and Priscilla Reining. 
The final contribution is a statistical 
analysis of economic and social factors 
associated with different levels of 
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fertility in Brazil, by Giorgio Mortara. 
In addition to their value as descrip- 
tions of current trends in fertility, 
these studies are noteworthy in that 
each of them reveals the utilization of 
a special technique of data collection 
or analysis. 

This work is not intended to be a 
final statement of the impact of culture 
upon fertility, and the generalizations 
found therein should be viewed rather 
as suggestions of promising avenues 
for further research in this vital field. 
The anthropologist and _ sociologist, 
as well as the demographer, will find 
much that is of value in this work. 

Dents F. JoHNston 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


With Perspective on Human 
Relations* 


With Perspective On Human Rela- 
tions is a treatise concerned with the 
effects of peer group relationships in 
an eighth grade class. In this study 
the author delves into the psycho- 
social factors operative in the inter- 
nalization of human values, and the 
structuring of experiences that may 
be utilized in the teaching-learning 
situation to re-shape and re-direct 
interpersonal relations. In this con- 
nection, the author not only recog- 
nizes the impact of the school atmos- 
phere upon the formation of basic 
human values, but the impact of the 
out-of-school life as well. In short, the 
varied roles which students play in 
different s6cial situations are viewed 
in toto, particularly in relationship to 
the impact of these roles upon the in- 
ternalization of human values. 

In terms of this particular study, 
the following pertinent observations 
are made: the subjects involved were 
twenty-five eighth grade students who 
resided in an eastern industrial city. 
From the socio-economic standpoint, 
the subjects were stratified from the 


*Hilda Taba, With Perspective On Human 
Relations: 4 Study Of Peer Group Dynamics 
In An Eighth Grade. Washington: American 
Council On Education, 1955. Pp. 144. 


lower-lower through the upper-middle 
class levels. Based upon the results 
of standardized tests, the group in- 
volved was perceived as being slightly 
above the average in intelligence. In 
terms of social adjustment to the 
school program, the group was per- 
ceived as being unique in that its over- 
all sensitivity to learning experiences 
evidenced itself at a high level of per- 
formance. The heterogeniety of the 
group offered a rich background for 
observing the results of learning ex- 
periences designed to improve inter- 
personal relations. 

In the classroom situation, cooper- 
ative planning was utilized as a valu- 
able learning experience, and emphasis 
was placed upon interpersonal rela- 
tions in all phases of the educative 
endeavor. Materials were selected that 
would add impetus to better inter- 
personal relations, and continuous 
evaluation of interpersonal relations 
outcomes was undertaken. 

In the process of assessing behavioral 
changes in the realm of human rela- 
tions, the author eliminated rigidity in 
the method of procedure, and em- 
ployed instead an elastic procedure 
that involved the subjects. This elastic 
method is described as action research. 
In utilizing this method, the author 
suggests that the over-all effects of 
the social milieu upon learning may 
be observed in its broader perspective. 

Sociometric tools that were utilized 
in the action research approach in- 
cluded sociometric tests, sociometric 
interviews, life-related themes that 
were chosen by the subjects, parent 
interviews, diaries, discussion records, 
anecdotal records, and basic data of a 
personal familial nature. Utilization of 
these tools served to show social values 
that were cherished by the group, 
social relations between members of 
the group, and the sensitivity of mem- 
bers to each other. 

In the concluding chapter entitled 
“Concluding Observations,’ the 
author points out the fact that it is 
possible for the public school to play 
a much more decisive role in the 
development of feelings, sensitivities, 
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and human values than is ordinarily 
assumed. By emphasizing human re- 
lations in a multiplicity of teaching- 
learning situations, it is shown that 
children are able to grasp concepts of 
social learning, and re-direct earlier 
orientations in internalized human 
values. Such an observation holds 
many implications for the planning of 
learning experiences that will serve as 
a catalyst in the promotion of better 
human relations in the classroom. 
The author has presented an in- 

teresting study relative to some ap- 
proaches that may be utilized in the 
classroom to improve human relations. 
Likewise, the observation is made that 
in order to assess interpersonal rela- 
tions, the total range of the psycho- 
social milieu must be considered, and 
not merely limited factors in isolation. 
This, perhaps, is the most valuable 
observation drawn from this study. 
As such, it represents a challenge to 
teachers in terms of varied techniques 
that may be employed in promoting 
better human relationships in the 
classroom situation. 

Wa ter T. Pace 

Department of Education 

Fayetteville State Teachers 

College 


An American Saga* 


This biography of Hugh Roy Cullen 
is the life history of one of the richest 
and most powerful men in America. 
The story of his struggles and achieve- 
ments leave no doubt about his being 
one of the Titans of our era. His life 
story is a case instance of the Frank 
Merriweather story in which a poor 
boy without much formal education, 
but with faith in himself, the discipline 
of the protestant ethic, and skills for 
operating within the framework of the 

“free enterprise” system, creates for 
himself a fortune. His values, philoso- 
phy of life, and even his philanthropy 
reflect his singular experience, and 


*Ed Kilman and Theon Wright, Hugh Roy 
Cullen. New York: Prentice-Hall Company, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 369. 


follow the pattern of those who them- 
selves achieve great wealth and power. 

Reviewing this biography posed 
quite a problem: Ought the standards 
of criticism to be historiographic, 
literary, or ideological? Ideological and 
polemical criticism are, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, to be rejected as 
unscholarly. It is certain that a bio- 
graphical review ought to be, not an 
evaluation of the biographical subject, 
but the workmanship of the authors. 
Hence, this review will be concerned 
chiefly with the quality of style, selec- 
tion of content, etc., of the biography. 

From the point of view of histori- 
ography, Kilman and Wright produced 
a work which does not enable readers 
to perceive the subject in the broad 
historical context of the dynamics of 
American social, economic, and po- 
litical life. A casual and uncritical 
reader would not get the impression 
that the subject is a controversial 
figure on the current scene whose 
enormous power influences the out- 
come of national issues such as off- 
shore oil. This biography is not an 
analytical work which enables one to 
feel that he understands the complex 
inner dynamics of the personality of 
this Titan of Texas. 

A very great deal of the content of 
the book is a statement of the bio- 
graphical subject’s philosophy of life 
and political tenants which are a mat- 
ter of controversy, depending upon 
one’s political orientation. This ma- 
terial is not dealt with explicitly, but 
is interspersed among the life events 
in such a fashion as to give the critical 
reader of biographies the feeling that 
the authors disgressed too frequentl 
from their main comeitanialnar til 
events. 

From the literary viewpoint, the 
style is uncomplex and easy to read. 
In spots, the author’s work is vivid 
and graphic. The narrative flow is 
good in the first half of the book where 
the authors deal mainly with the 
man, rather than his philosophy, ete. 
The authors achieved a high degree of 
continuity in structuring together a 
series of anecdotal descriptions of 
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events. As a piece of reading matter, 
this is a fairly interesting and readable 
biography. 

In closing, the review ought in 
fairness to point out that neither 
Kilman nor Wright is an historian or 
scholarly writer like Douglas Southhall 
Freeman. Moreover, one author is a 
close friend of the biographical subject 
which fact would not make for analyti- 
cal or historical perspective. Both are, 
however, skilled newsmen which will 
perhaps explain the style and method. 


Joun T. Brug, Jr., 

Department of Sociology 

North Carolina State College 
at Durham 


Foolishness ?* 


The reviewer’s first reaction to 
Fools of the Earth was to adjudge it to 
be a “pack of foolishness.” Because 
Professor Kirkland W. Green is a 
schoolman with many years of ex- 
perience in higher education, an an- 
alytical dissertation on American ideol- 
ogy and social thought replete with 
footnotes and bibliography was antici- 
pated. The conceptual framework of 
the study, which was sub-titled “A 
Study of the Influence of Negative 
Thinking in our Time,” was expected 
to be the analytical concepts of the 
social sciences and philosophy. Such 
was not the case. 

Upon reflection, the reviewer 
realized that the value and meaning of 
a book depend upon the reader’s criti- 
cal standards, personal standards of 
value, and other such expectations, 
and decided to try to reread the work 
without his expectations acting as a 


* Kirkland W. Green, Fools of the Earth: A 
Study of the Negative Thinking in Our Times. 
New York: Doubleday Company, 1954. 





bias. In this light, Fools of the Earth 
seemed no longer to be a “pack of 
foolishness.” The reviewer became ap- 
preciative of the tremendous effort the 
venerable schoolman exerted in setting 
down his peculiar criticisms of selected 
facets of American social life. 

The line of logic is unique, and yet 
there is consistency within the peculiar 
framework within which Professor 
Green chose to work. The work has 
the tinge of mysticism, and is to be 
savoured in the fashion one would use 
in reading the works of Kahil Gabril, 
for it does contain an array of insights 
which the reader must filter out. 

Green’s rhetoric is uneven and the 
idiom is unique. His style is analogous 
to that of some modern music forms in 
which various simple themes that are 
conjointed are elaborated only a little, 
and the harmony is full of surprise 
cadences as well as dissonances. On 
occasions, there are flashes of poetic 
beauty, as though that sentence had 
been uttered by Isaiah or one of the 
psalmists. For example, Green writes, 
“‘What they see is not a pool of water 
to quench their thirst, but a mirage 
on the burning sands of a desert of 
fruitless efforts waiting to consume 
them, both body and soul.” Or, con- 
sider: ““These are they, Fools of the 
Earth, who prostitute the sacred and 
desecrate the holy for money.” But, 
the reader has to hunt and peck for 
such delights as these. 

It is sincerely hoped that Professor 
Green will continue his labors. The 
flashes of poetic rhetoric in Fools of 
the Earth warrants the assertion that, 
by polishing up his technique and with 
some changes in style and idiom, 
Professor Green might in time pro- 
duce a literary work of some con- 
siderable merit. 

Joun T. Biuve, Jr. 
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Section A: Psychological Effects of Segregation on Buses* 


Martin M. Grossack 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


PEAR THAT A_ PsyCHOLOGIST 
SHouLD Finp A More SIGNIFICANT 
Toric To Discuss THAN Tuts ONE. 
However, when the problem of segre- 
gation in buses is carefully analyzed, 
one can see that it has practical im- 
portance worthy of scientific attention. 

During two years (1953 and 1954) 
I was part of a Negro community in 
Arkansas in the roles of teacher, par- 
ticipant observer, counselor and re- 
searcher. Whenever segregation or 
race relations was discussed in classes 
in small freshmen groups formed to 
facilitate college adaptation, or in re- 
search interviews, the problem of bus 
segregation was spontaneously, in- 
tensely and repeatedly brought to my 
attention. Certainly, for the Negro 
group it has strong saliency and is 
evoked time and again. As scientists 
aware of the importance of people’s 
perceptions the problem is quite real 
for the psychologist. 


A tT First Giance, It Micut Ap- 


The Social Setting of Bus Segregation 


Segregation in intrastate public 
transportation occurs within a social 
framework that legally condones racist 
ideology and discrimination. These 
segregative practices are socially nor- 
mative and individuals, especially 
Negroes, deviating from them soon 
experience the effects of social sanction 
from Southern power figures. 

The problem, then, must be con- 
sidered in relation to the total social 
system of which it is an integral part. 
Through experiences in buses, chil- 


* This paper was prepared for delivery to the 
Arkansas Academy of Science, 1955. It is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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dren learn the role behavior demanded 
by Southern law. Were buses inte- 
grated, role conflicts would ensue, 
especially for those white children and 
adults not accustomed to contact of 
this type. Negroes would probably 
adapt to integration in buses more 
quickly, since their overt conformity 
is less often internalized 

Segregated buses teach segregation 
as a way of life. Scientific and clinical 
evidence exists showing that segrega- 
tion has unhealthy consequences for 
majority and minority.!:!2 We can 
apply similar arguments to the bus 
situation. 

Let us briefly consider the conten- 
tion that equal facilities on a bus are 
possible under the system of segrega- 
tion. Any segregated behavior, which 
is enforced by law, cannot lead to 
equality in its psychological conse- 
quences. We find chat whites can sit 
in the back of the bus without punish- 
ment, but Negroes cannot sit in the 
front. Often, the back of the bus is 
less convenient and less comfortable. 

Using the terminology of Lewin,’ 8 
we can consider segregation as impos- 
ing a barrier to locomotion for the 
Negro on the bus. His child cannot 
sit near the driver and “‘be one, too.” 
He must stand in the rear, when there 
are empty seats in front. Psychologists 
know that barriers to locomotion are 
highly correlated with experiences of 
deprivation, goal blockage and frustra- 
tion. Further, responses to frustration 
are often unhealthy. So, we have evi- 
dence that the practice we are discuss- 
ing can have important consequences 
on Negro mental health. We will indi- 
cate consequences for whites shortly. 

The situation of the bus for the 
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Negro, in Lewin’s terminology, is one 
of conflicting forces, with the existence 
of a strong driving force (the bus takes 
him towards his goal in physical space) 
and weaker restraining forces (experi- 
ences of frustration when conforming). 
The situation contributes to the al- 
ready existing Negro hostility. 

“Also, we can consider situations of 
overt discrimination psychologically 
different from those of subtle dis- 
crimination. Whenever the Negro per- 
forms his obligatory role behavior, a 
reminder of the caste system greets 
his consciousness. His rejection is 
constant. For Jews and Catholics, 
discrimination cannot easily be pre- 
dicted or verified. Therefore, one might 
predict more uncertainty in some situa- 
tions for Jews and Catholics than for 
Negroes. However, it seems safe to say 
that problems of psychological health 
among Negroes are more serious. 


Some Psychological Effects on the Negro 


As a frustrating situation, that of 
the segregated bus evokes responses of 
the minority that include: (1) con- 
siderable passing by lighter skinned 
individuals who seat themselves in 
the white section, thereby impressing 
Negroes and _ deceiving whites; 
(2) walking instead as an expression of 
passive resistance; (3) hostile feelings 
that quickly are suppressed, but func- 
tion to increase inferiority feelings 
and a reaction-formation of deference; 
(4) overt conformity, without internal 
compliance, which is related to Negro 
cynicism; (5) feelings of anomie, 
apathy, defensiveness in interpersonal 
behavior with whites; (6) self-disre- 
gard, usually at a non-conscious level; 
(7) compensation by the acquisition 
of attention-getting automobiles at a 
cost above the individual’s means; 
and (8) overt rebellion by sitting in 
the white section. This last reaction, 
though rare, has been occurring with 
increasing frequency since bus drivers 
do not uniformly stop the bus or call a 
law enforcement officer. This reaction 
seems somewhat more frequent in 
West Indian Negroes whose cultural 
background and self-evaluations differ 


markedly from native Southern Ne- 
roes. 

Childhood memories and self-evalua- 
tions concerning segregated bus situa- 
tions are frequent in the Negro life 
space. When asked how he or she 
learned about being a Negro, the 
segregated bus often plays a promi- 
nent role in the response. “Mother 
yanked me to the back away from 
whites, I was slapped for wanting to 
go up front, I couldn’t be near the 
driver I wanted to watch,” are typical 
comments. 

Awareness of differential treatment 
is at its most obvious point with the 
segregated bus. You can’t usually see 
two separate schools, two waiting 
rooms and other facilities at the same 
time and compare. But social com- 
parisons are easily made by the Negro 
in the bus situation. Festinger has 
theorized a relationship between self- 
evaluation and social comparison.4 The 
Negro, I would maintain, learns to 
think less of himself through social 
comparisons made in situations of 
segregation. The segregated bus is the 
ideal situation to promote inferiority 
feelings since you can compare your- 
self with both groups at once, check 
your comparisons and recheck them 
as you ride the bus. This may help 
explain the high frequency of conver- 
sations concerning experiences in buses 
among Negroes. 

Negroes often describe their group 
membership negatively and show signs 
of inferiority and lack of self-confi- 
dence. Many feel powerless and resent- 
ful of the bus situation. One child 
said: “There is not much for being a 
Negro. I would rather be called any- 
thing but that, but since I am one I 
have to take it....One thing about 
being a Negro is you can’t ride any- 
where you want on trains, buses or 
anything.’’5 

Segregated buses have their effects 
on Negro cohesion. Negroes must have 
contact with Negroes. There is a com- 
monality of fate and they all are in the 
same section of the bus. plseaiergy i 
among Negroes would, we suspect, be 
facilitated by this condition. Hypoth- 
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eses of Homans® and a study by 
Festinger and Kelley4 support a con- 
tact theory of friendship formation. 

But how does this contact situation 
affect Negro-white relations? Existing 
friendships cannot be strengthened on 
the bus. The physical barrier restricts 
communication to within-groups and 
lessens the likelihood of correcting 
distorted perceptions or creating con- 
tacts between groups. This barrier 
against communication encourages so- 
cial tension and autistic hostility.!° It 
has been experimentally demonstrated 
that autistic hostility can be reduced 
through interpersonal communica- 
tion.14 

It would be difficult to claim that 
the segregated bus situation helps im- 
prove Negro-white relations. An inte- 
grated situation would, to some ex- 
tent, provide opportunities for com- 
munication and contribute to greater 
Negro-white harmony. 


Effects of Segregated Buses on Whites 


The segregated bus situation, as we 
have suggested, promotes false beliefs 
and distorted perceptions for whites 
as well, since it imposes on all indi- 
viduals within the bus barriers to 
locomotion towards one another. Such 
locomotion is necessary for realistic 
social perceptions. As a reinforcing 
situation for segregated practices, the 
bus encourages the continuation of 
white extrapunitiveness and uncon- 
scious guilt.18 The white person must 
remain defensive about the Negro and 
irrationally conform to a_ cultural 
tradition that, sometimes, even he 
questions. 

Another consequence for the white 
person is the continuance of racist 
thinking, which may predispose the 
individual to accept totalitarian ide- 
ologies and authoritarian practices. 
Segregation also decreases the social 
sensitivity of the white person, makes 
his perceptions of people less dis- 
criminating and decreases the likeli- 
hood of realistic perceptions of reality, 
described by Maslow9 as character- 
istic of psychological health. It should 
be added that segregation affords 


immediate gains to many Negroes!! 
and most whites, especially in the 
economic, sexual and prestige areas 
for the latter group. Segregation 
would seem to have unsound conse- 
quences for both whites and Negroes 
and for society at large. 

A survey cited in the recent Supreme 
Court decision on school segregation 
reports that 82 per cent of the psychol- 
ogists answering believed that enforced 
segregative practices under “equal 
conditions” harm the majority group, 
90.4 per cent that they harm the 
minority group.! Only 3.3 per cent of 
the 272 psychologists interviewed be- 
lieved that it does not detrimentally 
affect the majority and 2.2 per cent 
that it does not have unfavorable con- 
sequences for the segregated group. 


Summary 


In conclusion, it may be stated that 
segregation in buses is part of the 
larger social framework of segregation. 
An attempt was made to indicate how 
separate but equal facilities are im- 
possible in segregated buses and how 
such situations have frustrating con- 
sequences for Negroes and affect 
their personality, self-evaluations and 
social relations. Also, consequences of 
segregation for whites and for the 
relations of the two groups were pre- 
sented. 

Depth interviews, projective pic- 
tures of segregated bus situations, and 
play techniques using white and Negro 
respondents can provide evidence con- 
cerning the assertions presented. Pos- 
sibly, the significance of experiences 
on segregated buses in the develop- 
ment and reinforcing of inter-group 
attitudes and role behavior, for both 
Negro and white, will be greater than 
might be imagined. 


1M. Deutscher, and I. Chein, Psychological 
Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of 
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Section B: Race-Class Stereotypes 


James A. Bayton, Lois B. McALIsTEr, JEston HAMER 


Department of Psychology, Howard University 


Introduction 


ESEARCH ON RaciAL STEREOTYPES 

Usua.ty INVoLVEs THE FoLLow- 
inG Procepure. The subjects are 
asked to select from a list of charac- 
teristics those they think apply to 
given racial groups—‘‘White Ameri- 
cans”, “the Negro”, “the Jew”, etc. 
It has often been demonstrated that 
this procedure yields definite, race- 
linked stereotypes.!: 2}3}4 It would 
appear, however, that there is at least 
one possible fallacy in this approach. 
The results of such research carry the 
implication that the possessors of a 
given stereotype do not make sub- 
group distinctions within the larger 
group being stereotyped. For example, 
are white Americans aware of class 
differences among Negroes; do those 
who stereotype “the Negro” as being 
“lazy,” “superstitious,” “happy-go- 
lucky,” and “physically-dirty” regard 
these characteristics as being equally 
typical for upper- and _ lower-class 
Negroes? If the subjects in research 
on stereotypes were given an oppor- 
tunity to make such sub-group dis- 
tinctions, patterns might emerge which 
are different from those attached to 
the group-at-large. 

The present research investigates 
racial stereotypes in terms of class 
within race. It is our hypothesis that 
racial stereotypes vary. according to 
class-designations within the races 
being stereotyped. In addition, the 
design is such that the prepotency of 


1J. A. Bayton, “Racial Stereotypes of Negro 
College Students.” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 36: 97-102 (1941). 

2 R. Blake and W. Dennis, ““Development of 
Stereotypes Concerning the Negro.” Jdid., 38: 
525-531 (1943). 

3G. M. Gilbert, “Stereotype Persistence and 
Change among College Students.” Jdid., 46: 
245-254 (1951). 

‘D. Katz and K. Braley, “Racial Stereotypes 
ph College Students.” Jdid., 28: 280-290 
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race and class, as independent dimen- 
sions for stereotyping, can be investi- 
gated. 


Procedure 


The subjects were 92 white and 180 
Negro college students. The white 
subjects attended a border-state uni- 
versity which had, at the time, very 
few Negroes enrolled in the under- 
graduate college. The Negro subjects 
attended a university which is essen- 
tially all-Negro in its student popula- 
tion. 

The Katz and Braley4 technique was 
used to obtain the stereotypes. The 
subjects were asked to select from a 
list of 85 adjectives any which they 
thought described each of the follow- 
ing groups: Upper-class white Ameri- 
cans, upper-class Negroes, lower class 
white Americans, and lower-class Ne- 
groes. After selecting as many adjec- 
tives per group as were thought to be 
descriptive, the subjects starred the 
five adjectives which they considered 
most typical of the group in question. 
The latter items formed the basis for 
the stereotypes. 


Results 


The stereotypes for upper-class 
white Americans and upper-class Ne- 
groes by white and Negro subjects are 
given in Table. I. White and Negro 
subjects described both upper-class 
white Americans and upper-class Ne- 
groes as intelligent, ambitious, indus- 
trious, neat, and progressive. The two 
groups of subjects assigned pleasure- 
loving and sophisticated to upper-class 
white Americans but not to upper- 
class Negroes. They both assigned 
ostentatious to upper-class Negroes 
but not to upper-class white Ameri- 
cans. Traits assigned to upper-class 
white Americans by white subjects 
but not by Negro subjects were aggres- 
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TABLE I 


STEREOTYPES OF UpperR-CLAss WHITES AND UPPER-CLASS NEGROES 
By 92 Wuire anp 180 Necro Susyects 








Reactions of White Subjects 





UPPER-CLASS WHITES 





Trait Per cent Trait Per cent 
Intelligent 59 Intelligent 53 
Ambitious 49 Ambitious 51 
Materialistic 45 Ostentatious 29 
Pleasure-loving 33 Industrious 28 
Industrious 25 Courteous 27 
Neat 2 Neat pee: 
Sophisticated 22 Musical 24 
Aggressive 18 Progressive 22 
Alert 18 Honest 18 
Progressive 18 Reserved 15 

Reactions of Negro Subjects 

Intelligent 48 Intelligent 61 
Ambitious 28 Ambitious 35 
Progressive 27 Progressive pis 
Sophisticated 26 Neat 24 
Tradition-loving 21 Ostentatious 23 
Industrious 19 Sophisticated 23 
Pleasure-loving 19 Industrious 2 
Conservative 18 Materialistic 17 
Scientifically-minded 18 Pleasure-loving 15 
Neat 17 Efficient 13 

Conceited 13 


UPPER-CLASS NEGROES 











sive, alert, and materialistic. Similarly, 
Negro subjects said upper-class Ne- 
groes are efficient, conceited and ma- 
terialistic. The white subjects, rather 
than the Negro subjects, saw upper- 
class Negroes as courteous, musical, 
honest, and reserved. In contrast, the 
Negro subjects, but not the white 
subjects, assigned tradition-loving, con- 
servative, and scientifically-minded to 
upper-class white Americans. 

Table II contains the stereotypes of 
lower-class white Americans and lower- 
class Negroes. Both groups of subjects 
assigned ignorant, lazy, loud, and 
physically dirty to the two lower-class 
racial groups. The white subjects 
characterized both lower-class groups 
as being happy-go-lucky, unreliable, 
and pleasure-loving. Negro subjects 
assigned happy-go-lucky only to lower- 


class Negroes. Lower-class white Amer- 
icans were called rude by the two 
groups of subjects, but only the Negro 
subjects attributed this characteristic 
to lower-class Negroes. Both groups 
of subjects described lower-class Ne- 
groes as being superstitious; only the 
Negro subjects assigned this item to 
lower-class white Americans. Lower- 
class white Americans were assigned 
deceitful, sly, stubborn and tradition- 
loving by Negro subjects but not by 
white subjects. White subjects, but 
not Negro subjects, said lower-class 
Negroes are musical and ostentatious. 
Materialistic and practical were as- 
signed to lower-class white Americans 
by white subjects only. Very religious, 
sensitive, talkative, and pugnacious were 
items used only by the Negro subjects 
in reference to lower-class Negroes. 
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TABLE II 


SrEREOTYPES OF LoweR-CLAss Wuires AND Lower-Ciass NEGROES 
BY 92 WHITE AnD 180 Necro SuBjecrts 








Reactions by White Subjects 





LOWER-CLASS WHITES 





LOWER-CLASS NEGROES 





Trait Per cent Trait Per cent 
Happy-go-lucky 20 Superstitious 66 
Materialistic 20 Lazy 39 
Ignorant 19 Physically dirty 34 
Lazy 19 Unreliable 34 
Loud 19 Musical 30 
Rude 19 Loud 26 
Unreliable 17 Ignorant 26 
Pleasure-loving 16 Happy-go-lucky 24 
Physically dirty 15 Ostentatious 19 
Practical 14 Pleasure-loving 17 

Reactions of Negro Subjects 

Physically dirty 36 Loud 55 
Ignorant 34 Superstitious 4 
Rude 33 Very religious 35 
Lazy 19 Lazy 28 
Loud 18 Ignorant 26 
Deceitful 18 Physically dirty 21 
Sly 14 Sensitive 19 
Stubborn 14 Happy-go-lucky 17 
Superstitious 14 Talkative 15 
Tradition-loving 14 Pugnacious 14 

Rude 14 








The items assigned to white Amer- 
icans of both classes by white subjects 
were materialistic and pleasure-loving. 
Negro subjects attributed ¢radition- 
loving to both classes of white Ameri- 
cans. White subjects gave musical and 
ostentatious to the two classes of Ne- 
groes. There was no item that was as- 
signed to the two classes of Negroes 
by the Negro subjects. 


Discussion 


The above results indicate that when 
subjects are given an opportunity to 
stereotype races in terms of classes 
within the races, the resulting stereo- 
types vary more as a function of class 
than of race. This is true for subjects 
representing the different racial groups. 
The sharpest distinctions were between 
the two classes—upper and lower rather 


than between the two races, white and 
Negro. This finding does not negate 
previous research on stereotypes which 
has revealed race differences. It is alto- 
gether possible that when subjects are 
asked to stereotype ‘white Americans” 
and“ the Negro” they assume that most 
white Americans tend toward the 
upper-class position while most Negroes 
tend toward lower-class status. In the 
present investigation no question was 
raised as to the relative proportions 
of each race that fall within the two 
class positions. 

In the race-class stereotype situa- 
tion the prepotency of class over race is 
seen in the common core of items as- 
signed to a respective class regardless 
of race. The upper-class, white or 
Negro, is seen as being intelligent, 
ambitious, industrious, neat, and pro- 
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gressive. In contrast, the lower-class, 
white and Negro, is characterized as 
being ignorant, lazy, loud and phys- 
ically dirty. There is little evidence of 
purely race-linked stereotyping when 
the class factor is in the situation. 
This is observed, however, in the case 
of the white subjects who assigned 
musical and ostentatious to Negroes 
of both classes. 

The prepotency of class over race 
as revealed in the stereotypes does 
not necessarily mean that this relation- 
ship would exist in actual interrace 
contacts. It is possible that some white 
people while granting that upper-class 
Negroes are intelligent, industrious, 
neat, etc., would still respond to them 
as Negroes with respect to maintaining 
segregation. They might deny to such 
Negroes privileges which they would 
grant white persons who actually pos- 
sess rude, lazy, and ignorant charac- 
teristics. Even so, one would anticipate 
some differentiation of response to 





Negroes which would depend upon the 
class with which they are identified by 
whites. A similar situation seems to 
exist in the relations of Negroes to 
whites which vary in terms of the per- 
ceived class-positions they associate 
with whites. 


Summary 


1. Stereotypes were obtained for 
upper-class whites, upper-class Ne- 
groes, lower-class whites, and lower- 
class Negioes. The subjects were 92 
white and 180 Negro aes students. 

2. For both groups of subjects the 
stereotypes were more class-linked 
than race-linked. Regardless of race, 
upper-class persons were stereotyped 
as being intelligent, ambitious, indus- 
trious, neat, and progressive. Lower 
class persons were assigned ignorant, 
loud, lazy, and physically dirty, re- 
gardless of race. With this procedure 
there was little evidence of purely race- 
linked stereotyping. 
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Section C: Selection of Board Members in Negro 
Church-Related Colleges 


E. W. Rano 


Division of Education, Southern University 


HE AMERICAN COLLEGE, AS ANY 
T OTHER AMERICAN INSTITUTION, 
OpEeRATES Unpr Wuat KE tty! Ca tts 
“HE AMERICAN THEORY OF CONTROL.” 
Conceived in this theory the control 
of the institution is vested in ““Boards 
of Trustees’, “Boards of Control’, 
“Boards of Managers’, “Boards of 
Regents’, “Boards of Governors” ae 
“Boards of Directors.’ It is further 
conceived that the institution? shall 
be vested in non-salaried citizens and 
its operation delegated to a salaried 
staff professionally trained for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the operation of the 
college.4 Church colleges are generally 
centrally controlled by a board selected 
either by the legislative body of the 
church fellowship or by its executive 
head.5 It may be pointed out, however, 
that in some instances the board of 
control of an institution is what is 
known as a self-perpetuating board.§ 
Even in these instances, the self-per- 
petuating board derives its authority 
from the church fellowship supporting 
the institution. As a result, it may be 
concluded that the board of control of 
any church: college derives its funda- 
mental authority from the church fel- 
lowship and constituency supporting 
the college. 


Problem and Procedure 


Using the above as a basis, it was 
considered to be of some importance 


1R. L. Kelly, Tendencies in College Admin- 
istration. p. 23. 

2R. M. Hughes, 4 Manual for Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities. p. 4. 

8 The words “college” and “‘institution”’ will 
be used interchangeably in this paper. 

*R. J. Leonard, and others. Survey of Higher 
Education for the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Vol. 1, p. 81. 

SE. E. Lindsay, and E. O. Holland. College 
and University Administration. p. 81. 

8 Ibid. pp. 82-83. 
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to make an attempt to determine: 
(1.) What factors are considered in 
nominating board members for Negro 
church-related colleges? (2.) What 
method or methods are used in actually 
selecting the member? Primarily, this 
study is concerned with the problem 
of selection of board members for 
Negro church-related colleges. Specif- 
ically, what does a selecting individual 
or group look for in a prospective board 
member? Once a prospective board 
member has been located, what method 
or methods do they use in selecting 
him? To what extent, if any, is the 
college program affected by such fac- 
tors and/or methods? 

In order to approach the problems 
outlined above twelve Negro church- 
related colleges were investigated. The 
sample represented the following 
church fellowships: African Methodist 
Episcopal 1; Baptist 2; Colored 
Methodist Episcopal 2; Congregational 
3; Episcopal 1; and Methodist Epis- 
copal 3. Each college was an “A” 
rated institution by the regional ac- 
crediting agency or, it was considered 
to be a primary institution of the par- 
ticular church fellowship. A visit was 
made to each of the institutions and 
an interview held with the president 
of the college or his designated ad- 
ministrative representative. In this 
way the primary data were secured. 
Other sources of data included charters 
of the institutions and by-laws of the 
boards. In order to appraise the find- 
ings a set of principles were developed, 
based upon the recommendations of 
accepted authorities in the field. 


The Findings 


Factors Considered in Selection— 
Seven basic factors were reported as 
considerations in the selection of a 
board member. The factors and the 
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frequency of use by the 12 colleges and 
their boards and constituency were as 
follows: 


1. Four of the colleges require that in order 
to be considered for membership of the 
board of trustees one must be a member of 
the church fellowship supporting the col- 
lege. 

2. The entire group of colleges studied con- 
sidered an individual’s interest in the col- 
lege and in education in general as impor- 
tant for a prospective board member. 

3. The factor of education and experience 
was considered important by five institu- 
tions in selecting a board member. 

4. Six of the colleges considered influence of 
the individual as important for a board 
member. 

5. The fact that an individual is an alumnus 
of the college was considered important by 
seven colleges. 

6. Only one of the colleges gave considera- 
tion to contributions by the individual as 
important in the selection. 

7. Financial status was considered impor- 
tant by three of the institutions under in- 
vestigation. 


It would appear that the one factor 
that was considered most important 
by the 12 colleges in the selection of 
board members was the interest of the 
individual in the college and education 
in general. Those factors which were 
thought to be important by at least 50 
per cent of the institutions were: (1) 
an alumnus of the college and (2) the 
influence of the individual. Education 
and experience as factors were men- 
tioned by five colleges while residential 
location was completely ignored. 

Procedures Used in Selection of Mem- 
bers.—Seven basic procedures were re- 
ported for the selection of a board 
member. The frequency of their use as 
revealed by the data were as follows: 


1. Ten reported that the members are se- 
lected by the board itself. 

2. In two instances the board members 
are selected by the church conference or 
convention. 

3. One reported that the members are 
nominated by the president of the college 
and approved by the conference or con- 
vention. 


4. In one instance a board member js 
nominated by the president of the college 
and approved by the board. 
5. The board member is nominated by the 
church conference and approved by the 
board in one case. 
6. One case is reported in which the alumni 
association nominated board members and 
the board approved them. 
7. A specific number of members are 
nominated and elected by: 
a. the board itself in two institutions, 
b. the alumni association in four colleges, 
c. the conference or convention in two 
cases, 
d. the missionary organization in two 
institutions. 


The 10 institutions reporting that 
the board members are selected by the 
“board itself” also report seven other 
procedures used in the selection of 
members in which the board does not 
take part. This situation exists in six 
of the colleges. The data further reveal 
that the church fellowships supporting 
the colleges play some part in the se- 
lection of board members in 6 of them 
and that the alumni play a definite 
part in 6 of the institutions. 


Appraisal of Findings 


The appraisal of the findings was 
made with the primary purpose as a 
basis. In order that the interpretation 
may be approached with some degree 
of facility, certain guiding principles 
were established. The findings in this 
study were examined in the light of 
these principles. 


The Principles —In the selection 
of board members for church-re- 
lated colleges, primary considera- 
tion should be given to the ability 
of the individual considered to de- 
termine policy on broad bases and 
to look upon the welfare of the 
program of higher education as a 
whole. 

Membership should not be limited 
primarily to church affiliation, 
geographical location, sex, occupa- 
tion, influence, or financial status. 
The most desirable method of se- 
lecting board members should be, 
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nomination by the board and ap- 
proval by the church fellowship 
conference, convention, mission- 
ary organization, or synod. A sys- 
tem providing for election by re- 
presentative constituency groups 
(including the board itself) is con- 
sidered acceptable.? 


The selection of board members for 
the 12 church-related colleges included 
in this study involved two processes, 
the choice of a prospective member 
and the actual selection-of the member. 

Factors Considered.—In making the 
choice of a prospective member, seven 
factors were considered by the sup- 
porters who must make the choice. The 
one factor considered important by the 
supporters of each institution was “in- 
terest in the college and in education 
in general’. Education and experience, 
an alumnus of the college, and influ- 
ence, were considered to be desirable 
factors in the selection of board mem- 
bers for five, seven and six colleges re- 
spectively. The latter factors of them- 
selves do not seem to be sufficient as a 
single basis. In the opinion of the 
writer there is no single factor that 
may be used. It may be suggested that 
the factor of interest in education in 
general is a basic factor and when 
supplemented by the factors listed 
above the qualifications of a prospec- 
tive member would be greatly im- 
proved. 

Among the factors considered to be 
important by some of the supporters 
were: (1) membership in the church 
fellowship supporting the college, (2) 
contributions to the college, and (3) 
financial status. The frequency of their 


7Floyd W. Reeves, John D. Russell, H. C. 
Gregg, A. J. Brumbaugh, and L. E. Blauch, 
The Liberal Arts College. pp. 70-72; Floyd W. 
Reeves and John D. Russell, College Organiza- 
tion and Administration. pp. 56-57; George A. 
Works, Report of a Survey of the College and 
Theological Seminaries uf the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. pp. 23-24; Edward C. 
Elliott, M. M. Chambers, and William A. Ash- 
brook, The Government of Higher Education. 
pp. 33-51; Irwin J. Lubbers, College Organiza- 
tion and Administration. pp. 23-34; Hubert P. 
Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities. pp. 
116-124. 

§ Works, op. cit. p. 23. 


use was four, one, and three respec- 
tively. It does seem practical that it is 
desirable in a church-related college 
for some of the board members to be 
affiliated with the supporting church 
fellowship as members.? However, the 
desirability of using church member- 
ship as the only basis for selecting the 
total board membership provokes a 
question from the point of view of 
cross-representation of experiences and 
the cross-fertilization of ideas and edu- 
cational concepts. In other words, it 
would appear that to limit board mem- 
bership to church members only would 
lead to a type of inbreeding of thoughts 
and ideas which in turn would tend to 
stereotype the basic philosophy of the 
institution.” 

When contributions and financial 
status of prospective members are used 
as limiting factors in the selection of a 
board member, they too, would seem 
to be insufficient. However, when used 
in conjunction with the interest of the 
prospective member, provided they are 
not used as controls, one or more of the 
seven factors may be used, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, to the advantage of 
the college. Interest alone may not be 
sufficient. The ability of the prospec- 
tive member to determine policy on 
broad bases and consider the over-all 
program of education in general should 
be seriously considered. 

Election Procedures.—Once the pro- 
spective member has been selected it 
becomes necessary actually to elect 
him or her to board membership. For 
this purpose six procedures were found 
to be in use by the 12 institutions. 
Since 10 of the boards are selected by 
the board itself, or by self-perpetua- 
tion, and two by the church conference 
or convention, it may be suggested 
that there were two primary methods 
used in the election. However, four 
other methods were found to be in use 
by a limited group of the colleges in 
the selection of some fractional part of 
the members. For instance, one college 
reported that the alumni association 
nominates one or more members and 


9 Thid. p. 24. 
0 Reeves, et al., p. 72. 
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the board must approve. Another in- 
stitution reported that the president 
nominates one member who is elected 
by the conference or convention, and 
that he nominates another member 
who is elected by the board. In one of 
these cases it may be noted that the 
board had final responsibility for elec- 
tion of the board member, while in the 
other, the church conference must 
elect one of the members. 

In the selection of board members 
in the group of colleges studied, a sec- 
ond type of modification was found to 
exist. This modification involved the 
nomination and election of a specific 
number of board members by certain 
constituency groups. The specific 
groups represented were: the board 
itself, the alumni association, and the 
church fellowship conference, conven- 
tion or missionary organization sup- 
porting the college. Since 10 of the 
colleges reported that the boards were 
the major selecting bodies themselves 
it seems unnecessary to give consider- 

ation to that group here. It is impor- 
tant to note that in four instances the 
alumni association selects at least 10 
per cent of the board membership. In 
the case of the selection of the board 
members for one college the missionary 
organization nominates and elects 18 
of the 25 members of the board. It 
may be observed that for this board 
it 1s not required that prospective 
board members be affiliated with the 
church fellowship in order to serve as 
a board member. Too, it would appear 
that in those instances in which the 
board members are selected by the 
church conference, convention or mis- 
sionary society an excess amount of 
control is being exerted by the church 
fellowship. Again it is recognized that 
some control is desirable for an insti- 
tution receiving its support from a 
church, but there may be serious 
questions raised when the conference, 
convention, or missionary organization 





selects all of the board members. It 
would seem more desirable for the 
board itself as well as other constitu- 
ent groups to have some responsibility 
in the selection. 

It may be suggested further that 
the distribution of board members as 
to occupational groups and interests 
should be as equitably distributed as 
possible, neither group having in excess 
of one-third of the total membership. 

Serious questions may be raised re- 
garding the large representation of 
ministers and church workers on the 
boards of many of the colleges included 
in this study. For instance, five of the 
boards of control were composed of 
50 per cent or more religious workers. 
Two of these had a religious workers’ 
representation of 75 and 80 per cent. 
It is felt that in the case of the boards 
of these two institutions in particular 
and at least seven others which had 
one-third or more religious workers on 
their boards, serious consideration 
should be given to lessening the pro- 
portion of this type of representation. 

In the final analysis it would appear 
that the procedures used in the selec- 
tion of board members for the 12 col- 
leges included in this investigation to 
some extent attempt to provide for 
wide representation in the selection of 
board members. In consideration of 
principle three above, however, it 
would seem desirable in the selection 
of board members in some cases, to 
widen the participation by the church 
fellowships, as well as other constituent 
groups.!8 It also seems desirable for the 
college boards to lessen the use of 
limitations in consideration of prospec- 
tive members for the purpose of broad- 
ening the range of interests and experi- 


ences on the board.14 


11 Reeves, ef al., op. cit. p. 72. 
12 Russell and Reeves, Tchatien of Higher 
Education. p. 22. 
13 Works. op. cit. p. 24. 
14 Reeves ef al., op. cit. p. 72. 
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Section D: Some Problems of Graduate Schools 
Operated Primarily for Negroes 


R. Grann Lioyp 


Savannah State College 


HERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 1,850 

CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Three-fourths of these institutions of 
higher learning grant degrees, however, 
only about one-fourth of them confer 
graduate degrees.! Of this one-fourth, 
seventeen are colleges and universities 
primarily for Negroes. These seventeen 
institutions have begun offering gradu- 
ate degree programs at various periods 
between 1870, when provisions were 
made for persons to receive the Master 
of Arts degree at Howard University, 
and 1952, when Texas College estab- 
lished a graduate school. 

This is the report of a study of prob- 
lems, which by its very nature would 
appear to be negative. Such is not the 
case. Indeed, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that there are many posi- 
tive aspects to the graduate schools 
operated primarily for Negroes. The 
fact remains, however, that teachers 
in graduate schools for Negroes, like 
those in other similar institutions, are 
faced with many and varied problems. 
Since awareness must precede any 
attempt to solve problems, this study 
might not be wholly without signifi- 
cance. Hence, the basic purpose of this 
study was to determine the major 
problems confronting teachers in these 
institutions. In view of impending 
integration in education, it was be- 
lieved that the findings should be of 
considerable value in improving the 
adequacy of these colleges and uni- 


‘William A. Jaracz, “Trends in Graduate 
aaa Higher Education, 11: 87, February 


* The seventeen colleges and universities in- 
volved in this study are: Alabama State (Mont- 
gomery), A. and T. (North Carolina), Atlanta 
University, Bishop, Fisk, Florida A. and M., 
Howard, Lincoln (Missouri), North Carolina 
(Durham), Prairie View, South Carolina State, 
Tennessee A. and I., Texas (Tyler), Texas South- 
ern, Tuskegee, Virginia State, and Xavier. 
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versities. Hence, this study was limited 
to the graduate schools in American 
colleges and universities operated pri- 
marily for Negroes. 

An inquiry involving a random 
sampling of the teachers at each of the 
graduate schools involved in this study 
reveal major problems in four areas: 
(1) scholarship and instruction, (2) 
administration, (3) attitudes regarding 
status of enrollees, and (4) admission 
and graduation requirements. 


Scholarship and Instruction 


The major problems faced by teach- 
ers in graduate schools for Negroes in 
the area of scholarship and instruction, 
in order of decreasing frequency, are: 

1. Enrollees are unprepared aca- 
demically for graduate work. Practi- 
cally all of the respondents stated, in 
one way or another, that a very large 
per cent of those enrolled for graduate 
study are not capable of the caliber of 
scholarship demanded by the graduate 
program. 

2. Enrollees are weak in reading and 
English usage. Again, practically all 
of those cooperating in this inquiry 
assert that one of the greatest prob- 
lems faced by teachers in graduate 
schools for Negroes pertain to the very 
large per cent of enrollees who are de- 
ficient in reading and English usage. 
Of course, this seems to be a universal 
problem in the field of education. 
Nevertheless, an instructor in one of 
the most respected graduate schools 
for Negroes offers a typical response: 


...1 have students who cannot write a 
straight sentence, to say nothing of a para- 
graph or a whole essay. A great deal of 
weakness and ignorance is found in general 
composition which includes poor spelling, 
grammar, sentence structure, and organiza- 
tion. Students who have such handicaps 
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usually are not able to talk any better than 
they can write. 


In this connection, it seems signifi- 
cant to note that approximately half 
of the respondents deplored the lack of 
totality of faculty cooperation in the 
acceptance of, and the rigid adherence 
to, national norms as standard require- 
ments in regard to student responses 
in both oral and written work. 

3. Enrollees have a very limited 
knowledge of basic classic literature. 
There seems to be general agreement 
that far too many enrollees do not 
seem to be either (1) familiar with— 
much less to have mastered—the basic 
classic literature in the field of concen- 
tration, or (2) to be familiar with the 
books, periodicals, and materials that 
should have been ordinary required 
reading in high school and college. 

4, The out-of-school experiences of 
enrollees are very limited. It appears 
that perhaps a majority of those en- 
rolled in graduate schools for Negroes 
have very limited enriching experi- 
ences, in such areas as extensive travel, 
high-level professional performance in 
the chosen field of specialization, aes- 
thetic and cultural exposure, and so 
forth. The situation is further compli- 
cated, according to a prominent soci- 
ologist at one of the institutions in- 
volved, by the fact that “more than 
ninety per cent of [the enrollees in 
graduate schools for Negroes] are school 
teachers who have very poor work 
habits.” 

5. Enrollees are interested in “get- 
ting by” rather than learning. It was 
repeatedly pointed out that a very 
large per cent of the enrollees are trying 
to attain a degree and/or to secure, 
hold, renew, or upgrade some kind of 
certificate in order to earn a salary 
increment. As a Texas educator ex- 
plained, ““To complicate and accentu- 
ate [the situation salary] schedulesin... 
public schools are based on degrees 
and experience.” As a result of these 
and other factors enrollees are inter- 
ested in “getting by” rather than 
learning. 

6. Inadequate library facilities. A 


real program of graduate study in- 
volves a substantial amount of genuine 
research, independent study, and in- 
tensive reading. If enrollees are to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
research in progress at the institution, 
profit by instruction in research meth- 
ods, actively engage in research them- 
selves, and/or read intensively ade- 
quate library facilities must be avail- 
able. In this connection, it seems 
significant to report that a substantial 
number of respondents indicate that a 
very real problem in graduate schools 
for Negroes is the lack of qualified 
research workers and teachers. 

7. Enrollees are very complacent 
about the modern political and social 
developments of the world. Report- 
edly, enrollees do not seem to be inter- 
ested in national and world affairs. It 
is reported that too many of them do 
not read newspapers or other publica- 
tions which would contribute to the 
broadening of their scope and depth 
of knowledge. 

8. Some institutions offer graduate 
degree programs in areas in which they 
are not prepared to do an adequate 
job. Some graduate schools for Ne- 
groes, probably like some others of 
similar size and circumstances, re- 
portedly offer a graduate degree pro- 
gram in Education, with a minor in a 
subject-field without requiring an un- 
dergraduate major in that field. On 
the other hand, according to the Regis- 
trar at one of the universities involved, 
“many ... students want to complete 
a major in an area for which they 
have no foundation or background 
information.” In other words, it seems 
that in some instances weak graduate 
programs are superimposed upon even 
weaker undergraduate programs. 


Administration 


The major problems faced by teach- 
ers in graduate schools for Negroes as 
a result of the manner in which these 
institutions are administered, in order 
of decreasing frequency, are: 

1. Lack of adequate financial sup- 
port for graduate work. Most of the 
teachers participating in this study 
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cite the lack of an adequate equipment 
budget, which is indispensable for a 
good program of graduate study, as a 
major problem. In fact, it appears that 
in perhaps one-third of the institutions 
involved in this inquiry no funds are 
definitely ear-marked for graduate 
work. As previously indicated, grad- 
uate study involves a_ substantial 
amount of genuine research. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that possibly half 
of the respondents are disturbed by 
the lack of sufficient research funds 
and facilities. Incidentally, the lack of 
provisions for time and/or space for 
research is also a cause of teacher 
discomposure. Lack of adequate finan- 
cial support for graduate work is prob- 
ably responsible for the complaints 
about low salaries. In education, as 
elsewhere in the market place, you 
get what you pay for. Hence, poor 
salaries generally means poor teachers! 
Insufficient clerical assistance, often 
operating to the detriment of enrollees 
and resulting in professional slovenli- 
ness of teachers, also stems from lack 
of adequate financial support for grad- 
uate work. The professional growth 
and stature of both the teachers and 
graduate schools for Negroes them- 
selves are stifled by the inadequate 
provisions for travel, attendance at 
professional meetings, and study. 

2. Administrative attitude toward 
graduate work. “Administrative proce- 
dures [in graduate schools for Negroes] 
are weak due to lack of experience in 
handling graduate work by most [Ne- 
gro] administrators,” according to the 
dean of one of the institutions in- 
volved. For example, the practice of 
expecting a teacher of graduate courses 
to carry as heavy teaching load (in 
hours) as an undergraduate instructor, 
with no reduction in the graduate 
teachers’ load when he works with 
theses. There is also the problem of 
assigning so many extracurricular du- 
ties to the teacher of graduate sub- 
jects that he is unable to engage in 
the independent study, research, con- 
centration on individual student needs, 
and so forth required in areal program 
of graduate study. Then, too, teachers 


cite the lack of cooperative planning 
between the administration and the 
graduate faculty as a major problem. 

3. Classes are too crowded. Crowded 
classes are a serious problem at all 
levels of educational endeavor today. 
Nevertheless, such a condition at the 
graduate level is especially undesirable 
and not conducive to effective gradu- 
ate education. 

4. Inadequate library facilities. (See 
discussion in preceding section.) 


Attiiudes Regarding Status of Enrollees 


Teachers in graduate schools for 
Negroes seem to face two major atti- 
tudinal problems resulting from pres- 
sures instigated by enrollees. They are: 

1. Attitude of enrollees. A large 
number of enrollees feel that they 
should receive special benefits and 
privileges—including grades which 
they have not earned—because of 
their professional and social status in 
the communities from which they have 
come. Most of those enrolled in gradu- 
ate schools for Negroes are school 
principals, teachers, preachers, and 
others of similar status, who feel that 
their positions in their communities 
automatically presuppose preferential 
treatment. 

2. Attitude of administrators and 
“others.” One of the most vexatious 
and difficult problems faced by teach- 
ers in graduate schools for Negroes is 
the attitude held by the administrators 
in a seemingly large proportion of 
these institutions and others that en- 
rollees must be “passed” regardless of 
the quality of their work. This attitude 
probably results, in part at least, from 
the fact that enrollees enlist the 
pressurizing aid of outsiders—‘“‘white” 
people—employers, trustees, influen- 
tial legislators, and others. 


Admission and Graduation 
Requirements 


The respondents strongly indicate 
that two fundamental problems faced 
by teachers in graduate schools for 
Negroes are: 

1. Lack of “real” entrance require- 
ments. Apparently, some of these 
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graduate schools have poor admission 
policies. As one department chairman 
put it, “The director of admissions 
does not consult the department con- 
cerned before accepting a student. 
Thus we frequently find ourselves in 
disagreement with the program agreed 
»”, 

upon by them.” The crux of the com- 
plaint regarding admission policies is 
expressed succinctly by an instructor 
in the graduate school at one of the 
largest colleges for Negroes, ““Too 
many mediocre and poor students are 
admitted.” 

2. Lack of “real” standard require- 
ments for graduation. At the behavi- 
oral level—not in the catalogs and 
bulletins—the lack of conventional 
graduate standards plague and em- 
barrass teachers at graduate schools 
for Negroes. The “lack of firmness in 
administration and graduate require- 
ments” undercut the most assiduous 
efforts of the teachers, thus undermin- 
ing any attempt to really maintain 
academic standards on a graduate 
level. 

Integration in education is immi- 
nent, and the role of graduate educa- 
tion is supreme. Hence, it seems 
advisable to recall that, by nature and 
emphasis, graduate study is far more 
than mere “continuation study,” or an 
accumulation of “additional hours,” or 





the increasingly popular “fifth-year” 
program’ Conversely, as Stoke has 
pointed out, graduate study has at 
least three distinctive features. They 
are: 


1. Graduate study is designed “to 
give the student a mastery of 
a substantial body of precise 
and specialized knowledge.” 
Graduate study aims “to pro- 
vide the student with an under- 
standing of the special tech- 
niques and devices by which 
the knowledge of his field is 
accumulated and managed.” 
3. “Graduate study should arouse 
in the student a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the field of 
scholarship with which he iden- 


tifies himself.’ 


If the finding of this study prompt 
reexamination of the programs of 
graduate study extant in American 
colleges and universities operated pri- 
marily for Negroes, in the light of the 
aforementioned distinguishing features 
it will have performed a valuable ser- 
vice and proved the significance of 
this investigation. 


8 Harold W. Stoke, “Some Observations on 
Graduate Study,” The Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 25: 288, June 1954, 

4 Tbid., pp. 288-89. 
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Section E: Some Contradictions in the Roles of Teachers of 
Languages and Social Sciences 


Jrrt Koraya anp Lenore Burorp 


Division of Social Sciences, Talladega College 


“THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL”, 
HAS BECOME A TERM OF FREQUENT 
UsaGE In SocloLocicat Areas. For 
example, Talcott Parsons considers 
“the role’? as of basic importance in 
sociological analysis. As Shakespeare 
noted, “...Each man in his time 
plays many parts...”, and sociolo- 
gists maintain that the socialization of 
a person may be characterized by the 
increase in the number of social roles 
he or she may assume. 

The concept of role has been found 
helpful first in describing social groups. 
One can explain a small group in terms 
of “leaders”, “‘followers’’, ‘‘support- 
ers”, and “moderators”, et cetera. 
That is to say, the inter-personal 
system can be satisfactorily explained 
in terms of roles. The intrapersonal 
system, i.c. personality, lends itself 
well to the same explanation, in terms 
of roles. 

Since everyone plays several roles 
simultaneously, there is always margin 
for conflict, and as a prime example of 
this conflict, let’s consider so-called 
“disorganization of personality”, or 
discord, resulting from a failure in the 
attempt to harmonize a multiplicity of 
roles. A socially-adjusted person is one 
whose evaluation of his roles is cor- 
roborated by the evaluations of other 
people. 

The concept of role is also helpful in 
the analysis of cultures. One can com- 
pare the roles of an American house- 
wife, and those of her European 
counterpart, to arrive at cultural 
differences. In general, we have found 
the concept to be useful in explaining 
personality, social groups, and cul- 
tures, and the last three ideas are the 
key analytical concepts used by lead- 
ing sociologists, such as Parsons, 
Sorokin, and Merton, ef: ai. 


I" Recent YEARS, THE CONCEPT OF 


In this discussion, we shall apply the 
concept of role in order to compare two 
teachers on the college level: the 
teacher of modern languages, and the 
teacher of social sciences. We hypothe- 
size that the necessary difference in 
the roles of the two are established, 
a priori, in the differing natures of the 
objects of the teachers; therefore, we 
suggest a triangle with the student, 
the teacher and the subject-matter 
(object) each at one of the angles. 
However, before we enter into the 
analysis of their differences, let us 
consider the general features of this 
relationship illustrated by the triangle. 

The role of the teacher inherently 
bears certain contradictions. The 
teacher must be the leader-supporter- 
helper-censor of the student. Basically, 
his role is supportive, however, when 
he examines the knowledge of the 
student, often, by the very necessity 
of examination, he must appear to sit 
in judgment on the student; and 
should the student receive a low grade, 
the role of the teacher is often de- 
scribed (particularly by the student) 
as “punitive.” In general, the role of 
the examiner is developed more in 
terms of psychological deprivation. 

We note that in many large univer- 
sities, where a great degree of special- 
ization is allowed and encouraged, 
some faculty members are more con- 
cerned with research, while other 
instructors are confined to teaching. 
Although this division of roles does not 
correspond exactly to the supporter- 
censor idea, it seems to us that such a 
division of roles, of labor, reduces the 
inherent tensions and stresses in the 
role of the teacher. 

For the purpose of our analysis, we 
will deal only with the case of the 
teacher who is simultaneously sup- 
porter and censor. 
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Let us examine the differences in 
subject matter taught by our two 
teachers in question. The language 
teacher deals with a concrete object, 
in the sense that language is concrete, 
particularly in the case of mode of 
speech. However, since the language 
is foreign, it refers to patterns and 
values which are removed from the 
actual situation. Thus, the foreign 
language refers to an “unknown’’, in 
the eyes of the student. If we apply 
these same measures to the social 
sciences, we find that the teacher 
constantly refers to something which 
is not present at the moment of in- 
struction, or, American society is pre- 
sented to the student only in a refer- 
ential way, so, we can say that the 
object is abstract, as compared to the 
concrete matter of speech. On the 
other hand, let us realize that the 
student will be well acquainted with, 
in most cases, at least one particular 
segment of American society, .¢., the 
reference is made to something that is 
partially known. 

What follows from the above analy- 
sis? Since the object in the teaching of 
foreign speech is concrete, it is perma- 
nently created by the activity of the 
teacher himself. The teacher performs, 
he gives examples, he acts as a dramatic 
personality. This emphasizes the con- 
creteness of the language for the 
class, and thus, the object is clearly 
defined, or delimited. The performance 
is to be imitated by the students, thus 
producing an interaction between the 
teacher and student in terms of ex- 
ample-repetition, of trial and error. 

Visually, the pattern of interaction 
is composed of smaller sequences of 
performance (on the part of the 
teacher), interspersed with the repeti- 
tive echo of the students. The teacher 
is a conductor of a musical body, and 
controls the sound-space. Since the 
teacher performs and immediately 
corrects mispronunciations of the pu- 
pil, the tension, in terms of advisor- 
helper and censor, is not so acute. The 
teacher’s censor role changes into that 
of the supporter. 

On the contrary, the teacher of social 


sciences does not have the dramatic 
trial and error pattern, and the object 
of his teaching is diffused, being pre- 
sented in a referential way. The time 
pattern of interaction between teacher 
and pupil is likewise diffused. There is 
no short performance interspersed 
with repetitive vocal behavior on the 
part of the students. The teacher 
tends, rather, to occupy the floor for a 
longer period of time by the exposition 
and description of the problem at hand. 
The students usually show the same 
pattern in answering questions of the 
teacher, or vice versa. Consequently, 
the interaction pattern has not such a 
strongly dialectic nature. The answer 
to a question may eventually be fol- 
lowed by a longer introduction of sup- 
plementary and analogical illustra- 
tions of the problem, again in the 
abstract, as compared to application 
of the same process by the teacher of 
languages. Therefore, the boundaries 
between faulty and good performances 
are not as clear as they are in the 
teaching of a language. This may give 
rise to a certain frustration, on the 
part of the student, as well as in the 
case of the teacher. In terms of our 
contradictory helper-censor role, the 
social science class shows an interesting 
manifestation of frustration which we 
would like to call a “latent censor- 
ship.” 

This means that the student may 
feel rejected and censored by the 
teacher in a diffused and remote con- 
nection, and often not clearly defined 
in class discussion. Said problems may 
be charged with difficult implicit value 
judgments, which are not apparent to 
the student, or of which the teacher is 
unaware, or perhaps unwilling to pre- 
sent—representing a rejection on the 
part of the teacher, which may be 
incomprehensible to the student. To 
our minds, such secondary censorship, 
which is often more implicit than 
explicit, creates a greater tension be- 
tween teacher and student. 

In conclusion, we are presented with 
an interesting contradiction. We know, 
from the study of social conflicts (for 
example, from the British studies of 
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bargaining, and clinical studies of 
disturbed persons) that the explicit 
presentation of the threat of aggression 
is, in most cases, more effective for 
successful reduction of social conflict. 
In popular language, “If you can speak 
your mind and get it out of your 
system,” the aggressive tensions har- 
bored are automatically reduced. If 
the bargaining parties state their 
antagonisms, they can more easily 
reach agreement than when they play 
the game of “beating around the 
bush.” 

Obviously, the clear definition of 
social roles lends itself better to a 
structuring of the social situation. 
Since the role of the teacher of modern 
spoken languages is clearly defined, 
thanks to the normative nature of 
speech, the teacher feels he is bound by 
ns same suprapersonal loss as the 
teacher. 

In the social sciences, the teacher is 
more exposed to being suspect of per- 
sonal biases, because the social reality 


is usually not normative, but cogna- 
tive. Opinion replaces social eats 
lacking the objectivity of a linguistic 
norm which, in a sense, is a codified 
social fact. 

In the above discussion, we have 
attempted to show how the object of 
the study exercises an influence upon 
the social system composed of teacher 
and students. The above analysis 
shows that in any study of a social 
system, it is practically impossible to 
disregard cultural systems. Our basic 
hypothesis was, of course, that if only 
the social system is constant, the differ- 
ential effect of the cultural systems 
(in our case the subject matter) can 
be manifested; or more simply, this 
means that the teaching of modern 
languages and social sciences is differ- 
ent as a result of the subject matter, 
all other conditions being equal, 2.e., 
the personality of teacher and stu- 
dents, size of class, and sociological 
compositions of involved persons being 
the same in both groups. 











